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THE BELL OF OLD ST. 
TERESA’S 

The Library sign reads — Silence, 
Thus no one has heard of the tale 
The silver-toned bell in the corner 
Could relate should the listeners not 
fail. 

The bell was first cast in St. Louis, 
Then sent to the good Father Roux 
To the Church of St. Francis Regis 
Where it rang for the Christians then 
few. 

— Dorothy Hacket, ’29. 



THE CANDLEHOLDER 

“/ will be a candle-holder and catch 
the drippings.” — Adapted. 

Dame Rumor whispered to me just 
the other day that one of our college 
seniors is developing a great love of 
poetry. It seems that “Specials,” im- 
bibing this lyric verse, have been 
pouring into a certain apartment 
lately at such a speed that it is feared 
the overflow will cause a terrible 
panic. 

“La-le-li-lo-lu.” 

What warblings are heard all day 
long every day at Windmoor! My 
word ! 

“What’s going on?" 

“Don’t you know?” 

“No, tell me.” 

“Lend me your ears. Those deli- 
cious sounds are coming from the illus- 
trious throats of our most superior 
songsters. They are practicing for 
“My Maid on the Bamboo Screen,” a 
Chinese Fantasy.” 

“Is that all?” 

“No. Listen. Exams are coming. 
We must study, even though we do 
not need it.’ 1 

“You have plenty to do. Don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, no. I have so much time I 
don’t know what to do with it all. 
And at last but not least, will I ever 
get my Gleam article finished! All 
we hear around here is, ‘Have you 
your Gleam material ready yet? I 
could go batty.” 

“With all these things to do, I 
should think you would.” 

“I am crazy, Operetta! — Exams! 
— Gleam! — And what’s more I just 
love school. Don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, above everythings else. 



I wish I could go to school forever.” 
“I do, too. It’s so captivating.” 

So we will leave these two poor 
deluded students to their tete-a-tete 
and journey elsewhere for a while. 



The following conversation was 
overheard in the locker-room recently. 
The speakers were supposed to be in 
class, but such a small matter did not 
bother them. 

“Oh, tell me, please, honey, what 
did he say?” 

“He did? Oh, my dear, No!” 

“Well . . . . I . . think so.” 

“You know she likes him too.” 
“Well, she’d better not.’’ 

“Are you asking him to our dance, 
honey?” 

“I don’t know. We’ve had a fight.” 
“Oh, forget it. You know he's still 
wild about you. Please do, so we can 
double-date.” 

“Well, maybe I will. I want to.” 
“Oh, honey, we're late for class.” 
“Hurry up, we’ll get the ‘dickens’.” 
“Who cares?” 



“Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah!— 
College!” 

Thus was the spirit of the high- 
powered basket-ball game between the 
high school and college seniors accen- 
tuated. There were so many specta- 
tors that all could scarcely be accom- 
modated. And school-spirit? It can 
never be excelled in all time The 
players, too, contributed much to the 
event. The teams were of equal 
strength. Goals were hard fought 
after. Only a few balls accomplished 
their sender’s aim, by dropping neatly 
into the basket. The many worthy 
substitutes of both teams could not be 
used. No doubt, they were broken- 
hearted because they were not given 
the great privilege of playing with 
the college team. Even playing 
against such a team would be an 
honor unthought of — . It really 

seemed too bad that the seniors — col- 
lege-had to let their young oppon- 
ents claim the game. But they are 
big-hearted. Are they not, girls? Of 
course, they are. Just remember — 
look who they are! 

— Lucia Berger, '28. 



STATUE OF ST. JOSEPH 

It seems just a few days ago that 
I peered out of the windows of the 
old English room to see our dear 
statue of St. Joseph silhouetted 



against the darkening sky amid heaps 
of swirling snow. The trees and 
bushes, which are the closest neigh- 
bors of our patron, appeared bare 
and forlorn except for their beautiful 
covering of snow. As I kept my 
lonely wateh the realistic form of my 
friend seemed to recede from my eye- 
sight, and was soon lost in the dark- 
ness of the night. 

And now, looking forward to the 
coming of spring, I can picture the 
statue faithfully standing in its ac- 
customed place on our spacious cam- 
pus and guarding the entrance to 
Windmoor. But this time, how dif- 
ferent are its surroundings! The 
trees and bushes are no longer bare 
and forlorn, but seem to brighten the 
whole atmosphere with their budding 
leaves. The grass is becoming green, 
a beautiful, rolling carpet. As I 
glance upward, the sky seems a 
deeper, more sparkling shade of blue, 
and a few, a very few birds slowly 
circle the heavens with their broad 
wings outspread. Everything seems 
happy — the earth, grass, trees, and 
flowers. All existence seems to me 
humbly to say, “Thank you, dear 
Lord,” just for that wonderful gift 
of life. 

— Kathleen Rode, ’29. 



THE NIGHTINGALE 

As the mute nightingale in closest 
groves 

Lies hid at noon, but when day’s 
piercing eye 

Poureth her plain-song o'er the light 
she loves; 

So, Virgin Ever-pure and Ever-blest, 

Moon of religion, from whose radiant 
face 

Reflected streams the light of heaven- 
ily grace 

On broken hearts, by contrite 
thoughts oppressed : 

So, Mary, they who justly feel the 
weight 

Of Heaven’s offended Majesty, im- 
plore 

Thy reconciling aid with suppliant 
knee : 

Of sinful man, 0 sinless Advocate, 

To thee they turn, nor Him they less 
adore ; 

'Tis still His light they love, less 
dreadful seen in thee. 

— Gerald Griffin (Brother Joseph) 
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EDITORIAL 

One of the foremost questions be- 
fore the great American people today 
should be, “What constitutes a best 
seller?” We are besieged by all va- 
rieties of fiction and non-fiction, es- 
pecially in our magazines and news- 
papers. But of all the current litera- 
ture we wonder just what works will 
be handed down to posterity as the 
masterpieces of our age. Will they 
be among our so-called best sellers 
or something with which the great 
majority of people are unfamiliar? 
Do these same best-sellers really re- 
flect the spirit of this age? 

Stop for a moment and review 
some of the recent books you have 
read. Do any of them impress you 
as being of the type that will endure 
for centuries — as the works of Dante, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Scott and Dick- 
ens? No, on the other hand you will 
most probably try to figure out why 
they are so popular. Certainly a 
great number of them are not fit to 
rea d — still the dear public seems to 
crave sensation and sensuality, and 
as long as the said public will pay for 
it there will always be plenty of peo- 
ple clever enough to write it. 

There is another class of literature 
flooding the market today which 
might be called non-fiction. Many 
men have made fortunes in this par- 
ticular path. These books are writ- 
ten for the most part to enlighten 



mankind, and they concern nobody. 
The authors of these great blessings 
are men who suddenly become inter- 
ested in something ancient or modern. 
They look up a little data — it doesn’t 
seem to make much difference where, 
and proceed to tell the world all about 
it, but the strangest part of all this 
is that the public believes them, and 
their books are put on the “best- 
seller list.” 

Some of the most ridiculous ex- 
amples of this are the religious and 
scientific books written by men who 
know little or nothing about their 
subject. 



COLLEGE LIFE 

With the beginning of the new 
semester we naturally sum up the bal- 
ance of the old, and estimate just 
what belongs under the titles “profit 
and loss.” Are you satisfied with the 
results? Did you come out ahead, or 
were there several instances where 
“loss” triumphed? All this narrows 
down to one more question. Did yo:; 
reach your goal? If you did, you are 
to be congratulated; if you did not, 
well, you still have another chance. 

The real purpose of college life is 
a difficult thing to grasp— being a 
shy and elusive spirit, so many, many 
students let it slip by them. In other 
words they are exposed, but it doesn’t 
take. To our mind Cardinal Newman 
has given the clearest explanation of 
this phase of college life in his essay 
“Knowledge Viewed in Relation to 
Learning.” He says the adequate end 
of intellectual training is not Learn- 
ing or Acquirement, but rather is 
Thought or Reason exercised upon 
Knowledge, or what may be called 
Philosophy. What a wonderful thing 
it would be for our institutions of 
higher learning if all students re- 
garded this as their purpose when 
starting upon their college careers. 



FRUCTUS INTER FOLIA 

St. Teresa’s Library has always had 
a well-stocked magazine shelf, but in 
the last few months many popular 
and excellent journals have been 
added; so many, in fact, that the re- 
viewer has decided that they are 
worthy of an entire article in The 
Gleam. 

A most welcome newcomer to our 
Library every Monday is the New 
York Sunday Times. It brings a 
wealth of knowledge of current events 
in its magazine, and many interesting 



things are found in the Rotogravure 
section. Students and Faculty flock 
to the newspaper racks, and it is 
difficult to say which receives the 
most attention the first day of each 
week, The Kansas City Times or the 
New York Times. 



Upon the cover of the December 
number of the Scientific American 
w r hich has lately made its appearance 
on our shelves, two curious titles were 
inscribed : “Lightning Prevention” 

and “Life-Saving Airplanes.” Such 
things are more interesting to girls 
than “Do Insects Feel Pain?” I wish 
to assure the other students that the 
magazine is not a dull one in the 
least. A glance at the contents of 
the monthly will show an interesting 
article on “The Movie Theater Up-to- 
Date.” 



Another new Magazine of special 
notice to the College student deep 
in Botany experiments just now, is 
the Botanical Gazette, edited by tlr 
University of Chicago Press. The 
editors-in-chief are Henry Chandler 
Cowles and John Merle Coulter who 
are very well known in the Science 
world. The Gazette deals with the 
research work of people in all fields, 
and it is a great medium by which 
research workers may come to know 
the work of others. Mrs. Bernice 
Rice, head of the department of Bot- 
any at St. Teresa College, highly 
recommends this Gazette. St. Teresa 
is pleased to announce that Mrs. Rice 
is to have a publication next month 
in the Science Magazine entitled, “An 
Ineffectual Attempt to Demonstrate 
the Vacuome of Certain Plant Cells.” 
Louise Walsh, ’28 



KANSAS CITY HONORED BY 
THE REPUBLICAN CON- 
VENTION 

A committee was sent to Washing- 
ton a few weeks ago to try and se- 
cure the Republican Convention for 
our city next June. Although there 
was great competition, Kansas City 
was finally voted upon as having the 
greatest advantages for such a large 
concourse of people. 

Kansas City is a very fine choice. 
It has its large Convention Hall 
which should be sufficient for th'; 
thousands that will accompany the 
convention. It is centrally located, 
and being the Gateway to the West 
will bring many people to the Conven- 
tion from the Far West. 

A great honor has been bestowed 
upon Kansas City, and we ought to 
realize that we must all work to 
make it a success. We must consider 
every member as our personal guest, 
and treat him with courtesy. The 
good name of Kansas City depends 
upon our efforts to make the Con- 
vention a great success. 

— Noami Smith, ’28. 
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THE PUBLIC MIND 

Have you noticed the new signs in 
the corridors? They don’t seem to 
have made much of an impression, 
especially that one about silence in 
the halls. . . . The girls are be- 

ginning to look natural again, but 
when they first came back from the 
holidays it didn’t look as if many 
would survive. ... I had the most 
embarrassing experience the other 
day. I was running down the steps 
by myself when I heard someone say: 
“Let’s hurry, girls. Here comes the 
Academy.’’ Did I feel good? Well, 
rather!. . . . What was your 

opinion about the last issue of The 
Gleam? Don’t you think the Editor- 
ial Staff should be complimented. I 
do. . . . That was certainly a hot 
game that the College and Seniors 
played, but for the sake of the Col- 
lege’s reputation, don’t ask the score. 
.... All rood little girls are look- 
ing forward to the mid-year exams. 
Too bad more of us aren’t good little 
girls. . . . An English teacher 

asked her class the other day what 
famous English author died recently, 
and one exceedingly brilliant member 
of the class answered, Petrarch. 
Then we wonder why we get “M” in 
English. . . . The poster Marian 
Snow made for the debates was won- 
derful. . . . Did you go to the Civ 
Mu dance at the Club during the holi- 
days? It was one of the best dance:: 
of the seasons, and everyone had a 
wonderful time. . . . The Lambd." 
Gamma Chi party was another good 
one. The only trouble was that some 
people had a hard time finding Hill- 
crest. ... An epidemic of mumps 
has hit the school from all reports. 
One member of the Senior Class, who 
lives near, is sick with them. Tough, 
isn’t it, especially when the exams 
are so close. . . . The operetta is 

progressing very fast. Some of the 
parts have been assigned, and some 
people have received huge shocks 
since the identity of the members of 
the cast has been revealed. . 

All those who attended the S. S. C. 
School at Rockhurst which was taught 
by Father Lord, S.J., said they en- 
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joyed it very much, but pardon my 
curosity, but was Father Lord the 
center of interest or — well, never 
mind. Such questions are too embar- 
rassing. . . . Haven’t the confer- 

ence games this year been exciting? 
Murray’s orchestra always adds zest 
to the half, too. . . . Some of the 

college girls have been teaching lately. 
Personally I just can’t feature Fran- 
ces Hogan teaching Doctrine to Poles. 
Can you? .... Two very vigorous 
speeches have been made by the Busi- 
ness Manager concerning the ability 
of the High School to get ads, and I 
can't say her speeches were very 
favorable. . . . There is one girl 

in the High School that seems to be 
in hot water continually. The other 
day she dropped a bottle of ink and 
spilled it. She didn’t mind losing the 
ink, because it belonged to the Lib- 
rary, but the thing that broke her 
heart was the fact that she had to 
clean it up. . . . The other do- 

we sent a poster, announcing a debate, 
to Rockhurst and five people actually 
showed up. Wasn’t that nice of them? 

■ . . . Ask the seniors which class 

they prefer, and if they don’t choose 
the Physics class I’ll miss my guess, 
especially “When there’s music and 
soft voices in the air.” 

—Mary Edith McGee, ’28 



SNIPPY 

. Scr — e — e — ch 1 the red roadster 
finally stopped. Almost simultan- 
eously the door opened and a coon 
coat topped by a mop of auburn curls 
and two sparkling blue eyes slid out, 
and taking the steps two at a time 
entered the large, white, colonial 
house. Yes — a girl! Mary Ann 
Swift, better known as Snippy. 

“Am I late, auntie?” she exclaimed 
as she flung the coat on a chair in 
her aunt’s bedroom. 

“Well, it is past two. (four-thirty 
was just striking). But do look at 
this, dear,” her aunt continued as she 
gave her niece a wire. “Isn’t it pro- 
voking that the child should arrive 
on the very day of my dinner?” 

"Well, I’ll be so Aunt Mary’s 

youngest boy arrives the nineteenth. 
How old is he anyway?” 

“I guess about four or five.” 

"0 Well ,” in a resigned tone 

of voice. 

“I am putting down the young 
Branley boy to take you, dear.” 

“Who’s he?” Snippy inquired. 

“Surely you remember Judge Bran- 
ley!” Aunt Patricia was truly as- 
tonished. 

“Not the one from Virginia.” 

“Yes.” 

"But I thought you said they had 
lost everything.” 



“But — my dear — .” 

"Well you don’t expect me to drive 
up to the Mayflower in a ‘Lizzie,’ do 
you Aunt Pat?” her niece asked in- 
dignantly. “Besides, if we’re going 
to meet this baby cousin — an open 
Ford, or the like, would be rather — er 
— drafty,’’ she continued. 

An interruption called Mrs. Swift 
away and the subject was dropped 
from conversation. 

Five-fifty, December 19. Snippy, 
smartly attired in a skating costume, 
sat gazing out of her front window 
looking at the snow, when a dilapi- 
dated Ford roadster pulled up to the 
curb, and its sole occupant entered the 
house. 

Six o’clock, December 19. A de- 
mure looking young lady attired in 
gold descended the steps with her 
aunt. 

“Mr. Branley. (A dazzling smile). 
Not Dick Branley of the Varhard 
football team, by any chance? — What 
luck!” Not even Mrs. Swift could 
criticize the way she had acknowl- 
edged the ‘date.’ ” 

“Twelve forty-five Dick Branley 
cutting in on six feet of baby cousin 
danced away with — not a snob — just 
Snippy. 

—Virginia Kable, ’29. 




Miss Irene Hausaman, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Hausaman and 
sophomore of St. Teresa College. Miss 
Hausaman will give us an account, 
in the next issue of the Gleam, of one 
of the scenes visited in Europe last 
summer. 
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A GLIMPSE OF OLD ENG- 
LAND THROUGH A RARE 
MAGAZINE 

England 117 Years Ago 

I had the very great pleasure of 
examining recently a fragment of a 
rare old magazine printed in London, 
January 27, 1811. The Weekly Mes- 
senger, edited by J. Bell, proprietor, 
offers to the reader of 1928 a great 
deal in the way of throwing light on 
the past. The greater part of the 
paper is taken up with the discus- 
sions of the various Lords and Peers 
regarding the Regency Bill. The 
names of Lord Grenville, the Marquis 
of Lansdownes, Lord Liverpool, Lord 
Sidmouth, and Earl Grey appear fre- 
quently in the discussions. In the 
year 1811, George III, the then reign- 
ing monarch, had become insane, and 
the question as to how the King’s af- 
fairs of state and the management 
of the household should be carried on 
now occupied the members of Parlia- 
ment. One clause of the Bill stated 
that the Queen should have power to 
remove and employ certain members 
of the household staff; another clause 
provided that her Majesty should 
have a council consisting of the im- 
portant men of that day, including 
Charles, Lord Archibishop of Canter- 
bury; Edward, Lord Archbishop of 
York; and the Earl of Nottingham. 
Great objections were raised to these 
two clauses by the various members. 
After a last discussion put forth by 
Lord Liverpool, the House adjourned, 
and the Bill was to be taken into con- 
sideration the following Monday. 

In an article headed “Retrospect of 
the Fine Arts,” the ideas, views, and 
criticisms of the editor on the sub- 
ject of painting and poetry are 
clearly set forth. He does not be- 
lieve that subjects of pure poetry 
can be painted, for “the charm of 
poetry,” he says, “lies in the elo- 
quence and beauty of expression.” 

Mr. Howard, a painter of the day 
has given, according to the editor, a 
highly creditable example of his tal- 
ents. His “Titania” from the Mid 
summer Night’s Dream is a composi- 
tion of great fancy and spirit. It 
shows elegant taste and harmonious 
combination of color. 

In the department of Landscape 
Painting, there is nothing much to 
observe. Mr. Turner— a name famil- 
iar in our day even — has greatly de- 
generated. And his last exhibition 
of “Lowther and Petsworth Castle” 
is a “melancholy” example of “his 
negligence and decay of fancy.” “The 
Dutch painters are deservedly praised 
for their faithful imitations and their 



exact general portraiture of every ob- 
ject before them.” 

We find under the heading “Fo- 
reign News” an extract from a speech 
of Napoleon. “Debt,” says the great 
Corsican general, “lays a tremendous 
burden on coming generations.” To 
relieve this situation he has resorted 
to another means of raising money, 
namely, taxation. Salt and tobacco 
are the principal articles of taxation. 
In an official notification of Russia, 
hostilities with the Turks have 
ceased. Proclamations reprinted 
from the German papers also tell of 
the ending of armed rebellion. Ut- 
most activity prevails in reinforcing 
Lord Wellington. Numerous troops 
of Irish, German, and English are 
being added to his army. 

In what corresponds to our “Brief 
bits of city news” today, many hu- 
morous incidents are given. 

At Lewes, January 21, 1811, the 
parsonage of Rev. Mr. Bingham was 
burned. He and his wife with their 
nine children barely escaped being 
burned to death. It is believed this 
was done by one of Rev. Bingham’s 
enemies. 

Mr. John Margarett, returning late 
one evening from Tewkesbury Mar- 
ket, was stopped by two “footpads” 
(corresponding to our bandits now). 
They took all his money from him, 
and even took some of his clothes. 
(They’re not much worse nowadays!) 

Mr. John Emmett, who died lately 
at Lynn in his 97th year, is stated to 
have been buried by the side of his 
five wives! 

Then we come to the Diary, Be- 
ginning with January 27 and ending 
with February 2, the Diary is a use- 
ful memorandum for the ensuing 
week. January 27, 1811, the third 
Sunday after Ephipany, the Duke of 
Sussex is born. The proper psalms 
for the day are read at the Church 
services. Monday, January 28, reads, 
“Garden. — Prune Vines, Gooseber- 
ries, Currants, and Raspberries; 
shelter your fine Flowers; plant out 
bulbous Roots to blow late; trans- 
plant Shrubs, cut and lay Turf.” 
Wednesday, January 30 is the anni- 
versary of King Charles I, Martyr. 
A holiday is declared for the Exche- 
quer, Bank, East India, and South 
Sea Houses. January 31 will be the 
first quarter of the new Moon. Feb- 
ruary 1 "daylight begins at 59 min- 
utes after 5 and ends 1 minute after 
six. The sun rises at 28 minutes 
after 7 and sets at 32 minutes after 
4.” Much business is to be done on 
the Farm in February. Advice is 
given freely to the farmers. “Plough 
for Barley; sow Beans and Pease; 
sow Rye if missed in Autumn. . . . 

feed your Bees; .... Brew best 
Beer .... finish ploughing, if 
weather will permit; .... get 
rid of your fat Lambs, and fatten the 
Ewes on Clover." The dairy for the 
week ends with February 2, Candle- 
mas Day and Feast of the Purifica- 
tion. Another holiday at the Exche- 
quer, Bank, East India, and South 
Sea Houses. 



These and equally interesting items 
fill the pages of this old magazine 
which is surprisingly modern looking 
in printing. Only the date at the 
left-hand corner convinces the reader 
that it is over a century old. Except 
for an occasional “u” in words as 
colour and honour, the spelling is 
identically the same as it is today. 
The style is vivid, clear, and inter- 
esting. The views and criticisms 
given on art and poetry are really 
worth while. The magazine appears 
to be a complete world all in itself 
with its readers. How much there is 
to be learned from the tiniest page 
of the Past! 

This priceless old magazine has 
been in the family of Capt. Thomas A. 
Till for some thirty years. It was 
sent over to him from England by 
Thomas Pain, a personal friend of 
Charles Dickens. Capt. Till’s grand- 
daughter, Miss Rosemary Till, is a 
student at St. Teresa Academy. 

— Mary Golden Donnelly, '29. 



A GIFT TO THE LIBRARY 




Esther Goldberg, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Goldberg, 403 West 58th St. 
was a former student of St. Teresa’s. 
Esther's clothing caught fire from 
a heater in her home which caused 
her death on March 17, 1927. In ap- 
preciation of the kindness shown to 
Esther while in school by the Sisters 
and the pupils her parents have given 
the St. Nicholas Magazine to the 
school. This magazine is read and 
enjoyed by everyone, and we are all 
very grateful for the gift. 

— Ruth Jacobson, ’28 
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WINDMOOR 

Here’s to Windmoor of White and 
Gold, 

Here’s to Windmoor of worth untold, 
Admired by her pupils, loved by all, 
Embraced within her friendly walls. 

Here’s to her spirit, fine and high, 
Here’s to her friendships that never 
die; 

We wish Prosperity to our Windmoor 
dear, 

In all that comes with this New Year. 

— Dorothy Dye, ’28. 



A MIDSUMMER ADVENTURE 

“I say, Neal, look at those clouds. 
Looks like we’re in for it. I wonder 
how far we are from London?’’ 

‘ No idea, boy, but we’d better be 
looking for shelter instead of Lon- 
don. Wasn’t that thunder?” It most 
decidedly was, and the next clap was 
accompanied by lightning. 

“Step on it, Laurie!” 

“Where are we going? There isn’t 
a house for miles.” 

“I saw a light over in that direc- 
tion a little while ago. Yes — there it 
is again. Turn over that way!” 

“And turn right into the water? 
We’re following a river, remember.” 

“That’s ri — oh, but there’s a 
bridge. Cross over,” Neal Porter di- 
rected. 

Once more upon terra firma, the 
two young men followed what seemed 
to be a cow path through trees and 
brush. 

“You were seeing things. There’s 
no house in this wilderness,” com- 
mented Laurie. 

‘ Well, this is more shelter than the 
open road anyway. I— look! What’s 
that big black thing looming up in 
front of us?” 

“Don’t know. But it’s too big to 
be human, so we’re safe. Maybe it’s 
a 

“Shouldn’t wonder. But say — there 
are some lights. Why, fellow, there’s 
our house!’’ 

It was shelter, but it wasn’t a 
house. Instead it was a high, rambl- 
ing castle, built probably in the fif- 
teenth century, but in good repair 
and most important of all, inhabited. 
The door was large enough to admit 
two cars abreast, but there was a 
smaller door and upon this both men 
pounded. Ten minutes passed before 
they heard footsteps on the stone 
floor within, and saw a face appear 
in a spy aperture. 

“What do you want?” a voice asked 
not unkindly. 

“Shelter from the storm, if pos- 
sible,” replied Laurie Brooks. 

The smaller door opened, and they 
stepped inside a vast hall; but com- 



pared to the rest of the castle, it was 
only an entry. 

“Wait here, please,” and the 
slightly crippled old man, who had 
admitted them, shuffled to a door and 
disappeared. 

“Marvelous old place. Isn’t it? And 
that fellow — fits right in with his 
peasant clothes and ring of keys.” 

‘ I wonder who lives here? I hope 
we haven’t gotten into the King’s 
Palace. There .” 

They were interrupted by the re- 
turn of the old servant. 

“My master will, meet you. This 
way.’’ 

“Who is your master?” Laurie in- 
quired. The old man did not answer, 
and soon they found themselves in 
an immense, high-vaulted, richly- 
furnished room. From a deep chair 
in- the center of the room, arose a 
princely looking old man, with rather 
long, white hair and a white beard. 

“Master, these are the young men 
who asked for shelter,” said their 
guide. 

“I am very happy to be able to 
serve you. My house and servants 
are at your disposal. The gentleman 
graciously extended his hand. 

“Thanks awfully,” replied Laurie. 
“I hope we won’t disturb you. Just 
stick us any place. You see, we are 
touring Europe this summer, and so 
can sleep anywhere. May I intro- 
duce myself? I am Laurie Brooks, r 
contractor from California. My com- 
panion and business partner is Nea' 
Porter, an architect.” 

They shook hands again. “I am 
Lord Stevens and, what you'd call in 
America, a loafer.” 

“You have an ideal place to do it 
in,’’ remarked Neal, his artist’s eye 
already at work. 

“Thank you. Crane,” he addressed 
the servant, “these gentlemen will 
take dinner with us.” The man 
bowed and went out, but Lord 
Stevens did not explain who “us” in- 
cluded. For perhaps an hour they 
talked while the storm raged with- 
out. Then there was a movement on 
the grand stairs at the far end of the 
room. Laurie and Neal thought they 
were imagining the vision until their 
host spoke. 

“My daughter is joining us for din- 
ner.” 

A tall, slender girl of perhaps 
twenty-two summers was descending 
the stairs. With the castle and its 
imperial furnishings as a back- 
ground, she seemed like a picture 
come to life in her long, ruffled gown 
of wispy, blue material, a scarf of 
old lace about her bare arms, and her 
wavy, auburn hair wearing a little 
crown of diamonds. 

She advanced smilingly towards 
them, perfectly composed, and yet 
graciousness radiated about her. 

“My daughter Antoinette, gentle- 
men. I must express her welcome 
for her as, unfortunately, she can 
neither hear nor speak.” 



The boys, in the act of bowing, 
stared at the couple open-mouthed 
and so did not notice the queer start 
of Antoinette. 

The girl extended her hand and 
smiled. 

“I see both of you are a little sur- 
prised,” Antoinette’s father said to 
Laurie. 

“A little hardly expresses it. 
“We’re flabber-gasted.’’ 

“Flabber-gasted? I don’t believe I 
understand .” 

“Your pardon, Lord Stevens. I 
spoke unconsciously. But we are 
very muck surprised.” 

“My daughter was born with the 
affliction. But we communicate by 
the sign language and by writing, for 
Antoinette is as well educated in all 
the arts and sciences as any girl in 
England. And now if you please we 
shall go to dinner.” 

Lord Stevens offered his arm to 
Lady Antoinette, and they led the 
way to the dining hall. This matched 
the rest of the castle with its mas- 
sive furniture, stone floor, and elabo- 
rate table service. The boys ex- 
pected to wake up and find them- 
selves in their own rooms, every time 
they caught the picture of which 
they were a part. Lord Stevens kept 
up a polite, uninteresting conversa- 
tion, and his daughter smiled gen- 
erously whenever their eyes were 
upon her. 

Dinner over, they returned to the 
other room for their coffee. 

“Perhaps you gentlemen would 
care for some music. My daughter 
plays a little,” suggested the host. 

At their eager assent Lord Stevens 
began strange movements with the 
fingers of his right hand. Imme- 
diately Antoinette went to the piano 
and began to play. With the spell 
of the castle and their hosts upon 
them, the boys thought they must be 
in paradise. And all too soon they 
were climbing the stairway to their 
rooms for the night. 

Left alone, the young men dis- 
cussed the evening. 

( Continued ov page eight) 



WINTER 

Mist-like, cold gray specter, 

King o’ lands so wide, 

’Violds an icy sceptre 
Causing spring to hide. 

Covers the bright-hued flowers 
With a filmy shadow, 

Hiding in its winter bowers 
Charmers of the meadow. 

Song lilt lingers on icy air, 

Birds have flown away; 

Twilight not e’en near so fair, 

It’s dark at end o’ day. 

— Ann Katherine Low, ’28, 
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I thought I’d write a poem grand 
Of heroes brave and bold; 

Or maybe of some distant land, 
Whose shores are filled with gold. 

I thought I’d write a wondrous ode, 
Or else a sonnet small 
Concerning seeds of goodness sowed, 
Down here among us all. 

I went out to a place secure, 

Away from everyone, 

Where I could write, and be most 
sure 

My piece could be well done. 

And when I tried to write — oh me 
I quickly gave a sigh 
To write I could not, for you see, 
My fountain pen was dry. 

— Florence Dooley, ’28. 



A MIDSUMMER ADVENTURE 
(Continued from page seven) 

“Never before have I believed in 
Fairy Tales with ghosts and en- 
chanted castles and princesses, but 
you can’t shake my faith in them 
now,” declared Laurie. 

“I can’t account for the princess 
and castle — and they’re both beauties 
all right — but where does the ghost 
come in?” Neal wanted to know. 

“Perhaps it’s Crane; or maybe it 
only walks at midnight. But ser- 
iously, wasn’t there something about 
that couple that seemed out of place 
or wrong or something?” 

“Oh, Laurie, cut it. Give you a lit- 
tle adventure and right away there’s 
something wrong. Can't you let an 
old man and his daughter live in 
peace just because they happen to live 
in a castle?” Neal was disgusted. 

“All right, all right,” placated 
Laurie, "but, nevertheless, that old 
man hasn’t been talking to her on his 
fingers very long.” 

“What makes you think that?’’ 
“He’s too clumsy and slow at it.” 
“Old age, my man. Lord Stevens 
must be nearing seventy.” 

"Ye-ah, if he’s a Lord at all,” 
Laurie commented. 

“Good night, Laurie! Are you sick? 
Another minute and you’ll be doubt- 
ing Antoinette as a deaf mute.” 

“I have all evening. I can’t be- 
lieve that any woman could keep still 
twenty-four hours, much less a life- 
time. No such luck.” 

"Well, she did. Didn't she?” 

“Only for a couple of hours. I’ll 
bet she’s talking her head off now.” 
“You’re hopeless, Laurie. But I’d 
be mighty glad if she could talk or 
hear what I think of her.” 

“Oh, you would, eh. Well, keep off, 
I saw her first. If there’s any com- 
plimenting to do, I’ll do .” 

“Oh, all right. Let’s go to sleep,” 
suggested Neal, And they did. 



Bank!! Crash!! ? ? ! ! 

Neal sprang out of bed. “What 
under the sun — Laurie! Where are 
you?” 

“Here,” came a reply from over by 
the door. “Keep quiet will you?” 

“What was all that racket about? 
And what are you doing dressed?” 
quizzed Neal. 

“It’s midnight and the ghosts are 
beginning to walk. Only I think 
they’re human, so I’m ready to give 
chase.” 

“Laurie, for heaven’s sake be 
sensible. Our ghosts would think 
they’re harboring idots if they saw 
you now — fully dressed at midnight. 
That crash was thunder, and as for 
ghosts, you know very well that’s 
bosh.’’ 

“Ye-ah? Well, if it was only 
thunder, why did you bounce out of 
bed as if you were shot? And of 
course ghosts are bosh, so when you 
hear something walking and talking, 
it must be human? Am I right?” 
Laurie demanded in a Sherlock atti- 
tude. 

“Sure. But what are you talking 
about?” 

“Just this: something’s going on 
here tonight,” said Laurie, dramai- 
cally. 

“Well, I should say there is,” re- 
sponded Neal. This storm has turned 
into a regular cyclone. Come on — 
quit playing detective and go to bed. 
You’ll — why — what was that?” stage 
whispered Neal, listening intently to 
the sound of something being dragged 
over the stone floor in the corridor. 

“That’s the bosh — the ghosts — I 
mean the human. Of course, it’s only 
Crane shuffling along and trying to 
be quiet about it. He's been out there 
for the past hour; only your snoring 
nearly drowned out his parading.” 

“What’s he doing?” 

“Guarding us.” 

“What for?” 

“Dunno, but I’m going to find out.” 

“Oh, that’s some more bosh,” 
sneered Neal. 

“If it was, why should he be out 
there? Furthermore, there’s been a 
lot of activity in this house for the 
hours since I’ve been listening. Now 
you get dressed and we’ll play Robin- 
son Crusoe.” 

Three minutes later they tip-toed 
to the door. “What about Crane?” 
whispered Neal. 

“He's gone,” whispered back 
Laurie. 

They slipped out into the shadowy 
hall and down the wide stairs. Not 
a soul appeared no matter where they 
wandered. But suddenly they heard 
a rumble beneath them ; yet how to 
get below was a question neither 
could answer. Laurie dashed out into 
the hall again and, stopping before 
each closed door, listened. Not a 



by a tapestry hanging, a voice came 
from behind it, “You shan’t do it.” 
Gingerly, Laurie peeked back of the 
draperies and discovered a small 
door. Opening it, stone steps were 
revealed, at the bottom of which was 
another long hall. As they reached 
the end of this, the rumbling grew 
louder, and voices, though faint, were 
just ahead of them. The boys 
pushed on in the blackened hall, and 
suddenly rounding a corner, they 
stepped into a bare, lighted room. It 
was an unfortunate moment for Neal 
and Laurie, because the owners of the 
voices were present and immediately 
grabbed the boys. 

“Look what’s here, Stevie. What’d 
I tell yuh?’’ the big coarse man, who 
was holding Laurie, snarled. The boys 
didn’t struggle or resist; they were 
too amazed and also dismayed at the 
sight confronting them. For plainly, 
the machinery in the room which ac- 
counted for the rumbling, was used 
to counterfeit money. Not only that 
but “Lord Stevens” and “Lady Antoi- 
nette” were in the act of handing it 
out to the three rough-looking men 
assembled there. 

“Thought you’d double-cross us, 
and tip off the police, eh?” sneered 
Neal’s guard. “Well, you’ll get yours 
after we put these guys in the cooler. 
Bring that fellow along, Bill.” 

“I tell you, you shan’t do it!’’ cried 
the deaf mute. “Its your own fault 
they stumbled down here. You would 
blow up our bridge a little while ago; 
and you had to start this noisy ma- 
chinery tonight, even after I told 
you they’d hear it and think it queer. 
But they’re merely guests, and you 
shan’t harm them.” 

“Is that so? Well, how do we know 
it?” inquired Bill. 

“Because I said so,” returned the 
girl. “Father and I became crimi- 
nals when, after you had ruined him, 
you forced us to turn over our home 
and help you as the price of your si- 
lence. But we’re not liars. These 
gentlemen asked for shelter from the 
storm, just as Father told you.’ ’ 

“You’re gettin' too free with your 
hospitality for safety, Lady Ann,” re- 
marked the man called Bill. 

“You are perfectly safe. I told 
you they were gentlemen,” returned 
the girl scornfully. 

“Just the same, they’re going in the 
cooler, and you along with them. 
Stevie will heip us with this stuff, 
and then we’ll fix him. Unprotest- 
ing, Lady Ann was put into the 
“Cooler” — a cell-like room; and the 
two boys, kicking and struggling, 
pushed in after her. As soon as the 
door was locked, Ann put her hand 
on Laurie’s arm and drew him into 
a shadow, motioning Neal to follow. 

“Don’t be alarmed. They are too 
much of cowards to harm us. But 
you must give me your word that 
you’ll never tell what you have seen 
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tonight. It is for your own good, as 
much as for Father’s and mine. Will 
you promise?” 

Laurie was fascinated with her, 
but managed to nod his head after a 
punch from Neal. 

“Aren't you afraid for your 
father?” asked Neal. 

“Oh, no. They won’t touch him. 
And as soon as the stuff is loaded, 
they will go away, and Father will 
let us out. They did this just to 
frighten yon. They think everyone 
is as yellow as themselves.” 

“You must live quite an exciting 
life,” said Neal ironically. Even in 
the darkness, the boys saw tears 
gather in her eyes. 

“Very,” she said cryptically. 

“Shut up, Neal,” directed Laurie. 
“But tell us,” he turned smilingly to 
the girl, “why did your father say 
that you couldn’t speak nor hear?’’ 

“Oh, that was just a precaution. 
It surprised me as much as you, and 
I didn’t like it a bit. It is so seldom 
we have company I like to talk ‘ 
them. But father thinks that I can’t 
take care of myself, and he is afraid 
that those men will try to take me 
away some time; so he tries not to 
make them angry. He was sure your 
presence here would make them so 
and decided to get you away as soon 
as possible.” 

“But I don’t see — began Laurie. 

“Oh, he believed an uninteresting 
daughter would hurry you on,” Antoi- 
nette told him blushingly. 

“And the bridge ,” prompted 

Neal. 

“Those men did that,” she replied. 
“When they found out you were here, 
they wanted to delay you in getting 
to town, if you were the police, as they 
believed. They use the river, and we 
have no boat. 

“Then how are we to leave?’’ 

began Neal. 

“Who wants to leave?” interrupted 
Laurie. 

“You are welcome to stay, and I’m 
afraid you’ll have to until the bridge 
is repaired.” And Antoinette smiled 
invitingly upon both boys. 

****** 



The bridge had been fixed three 
days, but Neal had had no success in 
dragging Laurie away. He started 
out to the garden where Lady Antoi- 
nette — who, they learned, had a per- 
fect right to the title — and Laurie 
spent the days. But Laurie met him 
halfway. 

“Don’t make the daily plea about 
the bridge. I know it’s finished. 

“Then how about using it?” de- 
man led Neal. 

“I’m agreeable,” smiled Laurie. 
“When do we start?” 



“Wh-at! How come? Do we have 
to take Lady Antoinette, too?” 

“Nope, she’s gone. Went to Lon- 
don this morning, and, by the way, 
better get your full dress out of hock. 
You’re elected for best man.” 

“Hump! I might have known it. 
Give you a little adventure and ” 

“Yes, I know that one too. But 

let’s go. Ann will be waiting .” 

— Louise Walsh, '28. 



THE STUDENTS’ SPIRITUAL 
COUNCIL 

The Students’ Spiritual Leadership 
School was held on the third and 
fourth of December at Rockhurst Col- 
lege. This school was conducted by 
the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. Father 
Lord is well known in Kansas City, 
especially among the students of the 
different colleges and academies 
where he has given retreats. 

The solemn opening of the School 
took place on Saturday morning at 
Mass in the College chapel. The flirt 
meeting was held at nine o’clock in 
the auditorium. 

This continued until twelve o’clock. 
The meeting was resumed at one, and 
lasted until two-thirty. The schedule 
for Sunday was the same as that on 
Saturday. It closed with solemn 
benediction at two-thirty, Sunday 
afternoon. Kansas City had the 
largest attendance of any city in 
which Father Lord had been teaching 
Sodality Organizations. 

The purpose of this great work > 
to make the Sodalities and our schools 
the promoters of personal holiness 
and active Catholicity. Father Lord 
outlined the whole program and in 
structed the delegates in the duties 
necessary to make the Students’ 
Spiritual Council a success in our 
schools. 



COLLEGE SODALITY 

The reception into the Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, December 
8, was the initial activity of St. 
Teresa College after Father Lord’s 
organization of the Students’ Spirit- 
ual Leadership Council. The new 
members were received by Rev. John 
Doyle, instructor of religion in the 
college and academic departments. 
Father Doyle gave a very interesting 
and instructive talk. 

The Spiritual Bulletin Board has 
played the greatest part in arousing 
enthusiasm among the students of 
the college and academy. The follow- 
ing officers were elected in the col- 
lege department: Prefect of Eu- 

charistic committee, Frances Hogan; 
secretary, Irene Hausaman; prefect 
of Sodality of Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Mary Marqua; secretary, Ann Kath- 
erine Lowe; perfect of Apostolic com- 
mittee, Mary Donnelly; secretary 
Mary Ryan. 



HIGH SCHOOL SODALITY 

The following officers were elected 
in the high school department: Pre- 

fect of Eucharistic committee, Mary 
Edith McGee, secretary, Dorothy 
Jane Dickman; prefect of Sodality of 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Rosemary Till, 
secretary, Dolores Dwyer; prefect of 
Sacred Heart League, Grace Hollo- 
way. 

The high school unit has under- 
taken the task of supplying the altar 
with flowers for Holy Hour. Every 
third Sunday there is an hour of 
adoration from three-thirty to four- 
thirty in the chapel, which has so 
far been well attended. 



MISSION NEWS 

The college unit of St. Teresa’s 
Mission Society held its annual meet- 
ing for the election of officers. The 
election resulted as follows: Miss 

Lucia Berger, president; Miss Marie 
Stewart, vice president; Miss Mary 
Donnelly, secretary; and Miss Lucille 
Cramer, treasurer. Miss Mary Mar- 
qua and Miss Virginia Kable were 
appointed promoters of the society. 
The girls on the program committee 
are: Misses Irene Hausaman, Lucia 

Berger, Frances Harrington, and 
Dorothy Hackett. Miss Lucille Cra- 
mer was appointed mission reporter. 
After the election of officers, there 
was a discussion on the general 
principles of the society. It was de- 
cided that the college unit should 
meet on the first Tuesday of every 
month at three o'clock. The dues for 
the year are fifty cents, and each 
one was urged to be prompt in her 
response. 

The Academy Mission Unit elected 
the following officers: Elizabeth 

Ann Barber, president; Mary Edith 
McGee, vice president; Dolores Dwy- 
er, secretary; Josephine Duffy, treas- 
urer. The promoters are: Alma 

Nash, Marguerite Reinhart, Helen 
Skinner, and Jean Corrigan. The 
Mission reporter is Dorothy Jane 
Dickman. The program committee 
are: Rosemary Till, Bernice Allen, 

Virginia Groves, and Grace Hallo- 
way. The unit decided to hold its 
meeting on the second Wednesday of 
each month at three o’clock in the 
Study Hall. 



The second meeting of the college 
unit of the Mission Society was held 
January 16. The roll was called and 
the minutes of the first meeting were 
read, and the business of the society 
transacted. Louise Walsh presided. 
Plans were suggested for raising 
money for the Missions, and it was 
decided to give a Benefit Bridge in 
the near future. 



The second meeting of the high 
school unit of the Mission Society 

(Continued on pnyc ten) 
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was held on the eleventh of January. 

The president, Elizabeth Ann Barber, 
presided. 

Plans were discussed for the rais- 
ing of funds for the Missions. By 
popular vote it was decided that the 1 

high school unit give a bazaar the 
proceeds of which will go for home 
and foreign missions. Following the 
business meeting an enjoyable pro- 
gram was given. Trenetta, Gro- 
gan s talk on “Missionary Life” was 
most interesting. The other enjoy- 
able numbers on the program were: 
a piano solo by Dorothy Huffman, a 
vocal selection by Helen Dooley, who 
was accompanied by her sister, Flor- 
ence Dooley, and a violin solo by Vir- 
ginia Rice. 

—Frances Hogan, ’28. * 



SOCIETY NOTES 



Christmas Holydays and Holidays 
were lovelier than ever this year — 
and superbly entertaining. There 
'”as a true snirit of Noel permeating 
the atmosphere, and what whole- 
hearted smiles everyone had for 
every-one else. 



Then came school!! “Nuf” said. 



Gleam to press! And we found 
that society notes covered from 
Christmas to St. Valentine’s Day — 
The most active season of the year 
for our Paper — because June brings 
graduates and not brides. 



Mary Purcell entertained the 17th 
of December with a bridge tea. 



F'orentine Rutkowski, a former St. 
Teresa and Fontbonne graduate, re- 
turned to Windmoor for a visit dur- 
ing December. 



The Chi Mu Club gave their annual 
Christmas Party, a delightful dinner- 
dance, at the Kansas City Club. Their 
dinner table was decorated with 
petite, frosty-looking Christmas trees, 
and a cherubic minature Santa Claus. 



Before Geraldine Fitzgerald re- 
turned to National Park Seminar^, 
Mary Elizabeth Stokes gave a buf- 
fet supper for her. 



Hillcrest was the scene of the 
Lambda Gamma Chi, Beta Chapter, 
formal. The Victorians played some 
real music — and how! 



The same eve, Mary Edith McGee 



entertained at dinner, as a "prelimi- 
nary” to the dance. 



Louise Walsh was hostess at a 
bridge tea, December 28. 



December 16 saw the initiation of 
the Chi Mu pledges, and the end of 
one St. Teresa girl’s daily job of lug- 
ging books for four unbending ac- 
tives. 



The Lambda Gamma Chi, Beta 
Chapter, held their initiation the 
fourteenth of January. The follow- 
ing Windmoor girls were taken in: 
Mary Edith McGee, Vivian Cough- 
lan, Louise Walsh, Marion Rice, Lu- 
cille Cramer, Mildred Ingram, Eliza- 
beth Weber and Mary Purcell. 



The opening of an ice-rink in our 
fair city has proved a thrill to many 
Windmoor girls. 



“When the Cat’s away” — some one 
has a slumber party. Tell me, is 
this exclusively a St. Teresa sport? 



Irene Hausaman, upon the absence 
of her parents, entertained with a 
delightfully informal supper-slumber 
party. 



Mary Edith McGee was hostess at 
a slumber party the 27th of January. 



Lucille Cramer and Ann Katherine 
Low entertained with a Leap Year 
party. Quite a novel evening for the 
girls who were "stags.” 

— Ann Katherine Low, '28. 



BEPPO’S LAMB 



Beppo’s lamb was lost! His prec- 
ious, little, wooly, white lamb that 
he had gotten for his birthday was 
lost! Nanette, who had been his lit- 
tie playmate for two years was no- 
where to bo found. And she was to 
be in the procession tonight, too! He 
simply must have her! 

Beppo’s home was in far-off Jeru- 
salem. He did not live a few months 
or years ago, but centuries — to be ex- 
act two thousand years ago. The peo- 
P* e Jerusalem were very pious 
then, for they were now looking for 
the promised Savior. Each year 
through the streets of the old city! 
was held a procession. And at the 
head of the procession on a beauti- 
fully decorated wagon rode a spotless 
white lamb— the most beautiful in the 
village — which represented the Mes- 
siah to come. Eagerly, then, as you 
can imagine, did the little boys of the 
village vie with one another to have 
the honor of having their lamb ride 
at the head of the procession. 

For months Beppo had been train- 
ing his Nanette to sit just so in his 
little play-wagon, to hold her curly 
head in a most becoming way, and to 
behave in a most obedient manner. 
Each day he washed her white coat 
of wool until it fairly glistened an 
shone like silk. He even combed it 
and took the greatest pains to have 
it in lovely ringlets all over her grace- 
ful body. How delighted with her 
he was as he watched her frisk and 
frolic over the field at play! And 
how he hoped, after all these weeks 
of hoping and caring for the lamb, 
that she would be chosen. 

Nanette’s stable was one in which 
any lamb as dainty as she might well 
take pride. Clean and neat as a pin 
was it; in one corner was a soft bed 
of clean, sweet-smelling hay upon 
which his beloved lamb slept. In an- 
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other corner was a little stall just 
big enough for a wee lamb such as 
Nanette to eat from. The floor was 
swept every day and scrubbed fre- 
quently. All this shows how very 
much Beppo loved and cared for his 
pet. 

David, a little boy who lived not far 
away and who was one of Beppo’s 
playmates, also had a lamb. He, too, 
longed to have his lamb chosen for 
the great event. Try as he would, 
however, he could not train his lamb. 
It would not sit down in the wagon; 
it would not hold its head gracefully; 
it would not stay clean or consent to 
be washed; and its wool positively 
would not curl as Nanette’s did. This 
made David jealous of Beppo — well, 
wouldn’t you be jealous, too, if you 
wanted your lamb to be just so, and 
it wouldn’t be that way? Of course, 
you would! And that was the way 
David felt. 

Well, Beppo’s lamb was chosen! 
How happy he was! He could 
scarcely talk so excited was he as he 
bounded into the house to tell the 
glad news to mother. And how happy 
she was, too! Just a week from to- 
day his darling Nanette would be rid- 
ing on the wagon with a most ador- 
able expression on her meek little 
face. Dream, dream, dream! That's 
all Beppo could do for the next week. 
Breakfast, dinner, supper, the first 
thing in the morning, the last thing 
at night. All he talked about was 
the procession and his pet which was 
to lead it. All day long he worked, 
washing, brushing, combing her coat 
to have it most beautiful. 

Finally — yes, finally — even as does 
Christmas come, the happy day came. 
Early that morning Beppo was out 
at the stable fixing Nanette for that 
evening. Late that afternoon he tied 
a beautiful white ribbon in a perky 
bow on her soft neck. Everything 
was now ready for evening. Giving 
her a lump of sugar and patting her, 
Beppo closed the door of the stable. 
He then ran to the house to make 
ready for the festival. 

II 

Not far from Beppo’s home lived 
David of whom I have spoken before. 
Poor David! He had tried so hard to 
train his lamb. He could not but 
envy Beppo with his meek and obed- 
ient pet. Out on the adjoining fields 
where Beppo played so happily every 
day with Nanette, he looked with 
wistful eyes. Today, tired of sitting 
at his accustomed window, David 
went out onto the flag-stoned pave- 
ment. 1-Ie wandered down the street 
toward Beppo’s home. What was it 
that drew him to Nanette’s stable? 
Cautiously he went up to the door, 
opened it, and slipped in to pet the 
lamb. “It sure is a pretty lamb,” 



thought David to himself. “But, ol’ 
Beppo thinks he’s so smart anyhow. 
I'm just gonna let his ol’ lamb out of 
its stable. It’ll get all dirty, and 
maybe get lost, but I don’t care. 
Maybe it won’t be in the procession 
after all. When he does find it, it’ll 
be all dirty. He sure will be mad.” 
And the next minute David had gone 
as he had come, unseen. In going he 
left the door open ever so little. Just 
as he was out of sight, Nanette put 
her pretty, soft nose ever so slyly out 
the door. Seeing no one around, she 
decided to have a good romp. And 
out she went! Her animal heart 
leaped with delight when she saw the 
rolling meadow where she frisked 
each morning with her master. 

Far down into the little vale 
stretched the smooth road darkened 
here and there with the coming 
stretched the smooth road, darkened 
ran with delight onto the open road 
fast as she could go, her four dainty 
hoofs clicking a pleasant tune over 
the rough flagstones. 

Ill 

Beppo was at last ready. After a 
hurried supper he rushed to his little 
bedchamber, donned his flowing white 
gown tied with a silk cord at the 
waist. His dark curls were brushed 
until they fairly shone; his brown 
eyes flashed soft lights, giving a most 
winscme expression to the happy lit- 
tle face. And now he was ready. 
Bidding his mother goodbye he went 
in the direction of the stable. His 
heart, which was beating so quickly 
with jcy, now thudded dully as he 
saw with dismay that the stable door 
was open. Quickly going up to it, 
he saw r — oh heavens! — that Nanette 
was gone! Immediately he burst into 
tears — for you must remember Beppo 
was only a little boy of about nine 
years, and that was about the only 
thing he could do just then. But he 
resolved in a minute or so that it 
wouldn't do any good to cry. He must 
find Nanette, for the procession would 
be ready to start in about a half hour, 
and she must be there. If only she 
would not get dirty. Beppo never 
doubted but that Nanette was close 
by. She sometimes wandered into the 
neighboring meadow, but today he had 
taken special care to close the stable 
door and fasten the latch on the out- 
side. How could she have gotten 
out? 

“Well,” said Beppo resolutely, "I 
must find Nanette now." He ran 
quickly to the meadow calling 
and whistling softly to his lamb. But 
not hearing the familiar bleating, he 
knew she was not there. Then going 
into the street, he looked carefully in 
all the yards and dark places where 
a tiny, white lamb might be hidden. 
As he came near David’s house, David 
ran out and called to Beppo, “Are 
you ready, Beppo? Where’s Nanette? 
I thought she was gonna lead the 
procession tonight. No?” 

“I don’t know where she is,” said 
Beppo, forlornly. “I put the latch on 



the door good, too. I can’t imagine 
how she got out. Nanette never went 
away like this before.” 

In the dark Beppo was unable to 
see the grin of scorn and triumph 
which flitted across the child’s face. 
But it was there, all the same. “Too 
bad,’’ he murmured. “Hope you find 
her — soon.” 

The night was one long to be re- 
membered by Beppo. Calm and 
clear it was. The stars blinking 
placidly down, shed a soft light upon 
the earth. The moon, casting its 
silver rays afar, was truly a lovely 
queen of the heavens. A soft breeze 
sighted through the branches of the 
olive and fir trees. Even the shep- 
herds keeping their night watches 
seemed more peaceful than usual. On 
down the road sped Beppo, his fleet 
feet seeming to carry him on the 
wings of the wind. At each flock he 
stopped, calling for Nanette, but 
never an answer did he get. The 
shepherds, not accustomed to seeing 
anyone after sunset, received him 
kindly and gave promise of help if 
they could possible give it. But all 
without success. Beppo, however, 
kept on in the hope that he could find 
the lamb, not caring now for the pro- 
cession if he could only find her. 

He was now growing very tired and 
he grew quite frightened at the 
thought of the great distance he was 
from home. Looking around, he per- 
ceived houses on both sides of the 
rude pathway over which he now 
traveled. A few yards away the path 
made a sharp turn. Perhaps Nanette 
had gone down into this road. He 
would follow it anyway for a short 
distance, and then if he did not find 
her he would turn back to take the 
weary path home. As he made the 
turn, lights from what appeared to 
be a rude hut or stable came into 
view. Ah! here he might get some 
information about his lamb. Going 
closer he found the whole front of 
the shelter open. A strange sight in- 
deed met his eyes. Weather-beaten 
shepherds were gathered around gaz- 
ing in rapture upon something which 
he could not see. Gentle old oxen, low- 
ing softly, rough old donkeys, a dog 
or two, — strange young men with 
wings, beautiful and radiant were 
singing joyfully the words foreign to 
Beppo’s ears, “Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo.” 

He must see what they were look- 
ing at. Quietly he drew near. Upon 
a bed of straw lay a lovely Babe, its 
bright eyes sparkling in the soft fire- 
light. An adoring mother and father 
bent over It to caress It lovingly. 
And — there at Its feet contentedly 
munching a wisp of hay from the old 
stable — lay Nanette!! He had at last 
found his little lamb at the feet of 
the all-Good Shepherd! 

— Mary Donnelly, ’29. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE BY 
MOONLIGHT 

The St. Lawrence at night! What 
a marvelous, mighty thing it is. 
sweeping along between banks 
covered with great factories and ship- 
ping buildings, rushing through great 
docks and wharfs. But far out where 
it flows past the old city of Quebec 
it is a thing of beauty. The round, 
full moon rising above the opposite 
bank makes long, silver lines across 
the water showing every line of the 
ships when they chance to pass. And 
around us on this side the moon casts 
lights and shadows along the narrow, 
crooked streets of Old Town. In this 
moonlight some of these quaint places 
lose their dingy look and one can well 
imagine some dainty French maiden 
slowly descending the sweeping, cir- 
cular stairs to the bank of the river. 
But should one stand dreaming for 
very long, some ship will swing 
around in the harbor, and remind one 
that this is the modern age of — speed. 

— Dorothy Hackett, ’29. 



A TRIP TO CATALINA 
ISLANDS 

Catalina Island, a beautiful island 
just off the coast of California, is a 
place that I had always wished to 
visit. My wish was fulfilled while I 
was in California one summer. 

We arrived at the dock early in the 
morning and saw the huge boat Miss 
Catalina floating there, rocking to 
and fro as if she wanted to pull away 
from her dock. When the boat 
started, a steward came round the 
deck with quite a few bags of lemon 
drops and called out, “Eat lemon 
drops and you will not be seasick!” 

One lady ran up to him and bought 
three or four bags of them. I think 
everyone else knew better, for they 
didn’t buy any. 

The ocean was rather rough an-! 
the boat rocked from side to side. We 
were dancing in the ballroom when 
we noticed two poles in the center 
of it. We could not imagine what 
they were for until the boat started 
to rock again. They were to keep 
one from sliding to the other side of 
the boat when the ocean was rough. 
It looked so funny to see the people 
hanging on the poles. After a while 
the ocean became too rough and made 
it almost impossible for us to dance, 
so we decided to take a walk around 
the deck, and watch the flying fish. 
While we were walking we saw th" 
lady who had bought so many bags of 
lemon drops. She was certainly 
sick. Everyone was laughing at 
lie r, because she was so sure she 
wouldn’t be seasick. 

At last I could see one of my 
dreams coming true, for I saw the 



island in the distance which was a 
most beautiful sight. The boat 
landed at the dock and I could hardly 
wait until we started in the glass bot- 
tom boats. At last we started. There 
were many beautiful things to be 
seen, such as shells, plants, fish, and 
many more beautiful objects. A man 
was standing near to tell us the 
names of the different things as they 
appeared. It seemed queer to look 
right at the bottom of the ocean and 
see plants growing there. 

I think Catalina Island is one of 
the most interesting places I have 
ever visited. 

— Marion Rice, ’29. 



A FRIEND IN NEED 



While riding on the bus each morn- 
ing and evening I see many interest- 
ing characters. I enjoy watching 
each one — his looks and his actions. 

I sometimes wonder if I afford these 
same people amusement by my ac- 
tions. I remember one day in par- 
ticular. A little colored boy about 
seven years old got on the bus. He 
was neatly dressed and had an im- 
portant air — probably assumed be- 
cause he was big enough to find his 
way around town. In his anxiety to 
get a good seat on the bus he almost 
foigot to pay his fare, but he walked 
lack and reached in his pocket for 
the money. Evidently the money was 
not there, for he looked in every 
pocket of his suit coat and overcoat 
several times. Finally realizing that 
he had lost the money, he could hardly 
keep from crying. Acting very un- 
concerned he said, “Well, mister, I’ll 
have to get off at the next stop.” 
We were then about two blocks from 
the next stop and he twisted around 
looking at all the people. An elderly 
lady did not like to see him put off 
the bus so she paid his fare. He was 
so over-joyed that he was all smiles. 
He made no attempt, however, to 
thank her and he calmly asked the 
driver for a transfer. After the lady 
had sat down again, the driver asked 
the little boy why he didn’t thank the 
lady. I suppose he then remembered 
his manners and he shouted, “Thank 
you, lady!" 

— Mary Ryan, '29. 



THE STEP BRIGADE 

We have often heard of fire bri- 
gades and police brigades, but never 
before of the Step Brigade. But for 
some unknown reason this specie of 
the brigade animal has arisen in our 
halls, and meetings are held daily 
during the lunch period. 

What anyone could choose to sit 
on the “cold, hard steps” for in e 
school that possesses si many chairs, 
is beyond reasoning, unless it is that 



there is so much to be done and de- i 

cided upon at these meetings. The 
chairs, of course, would have to be 
gathered and then after spending all I 

this precious time the group could ’ 

not be made nearly so compact as by 
bunching up on the “cold, hard 
steps.” I 

We wonder if they elect officers 
and carry on their meetings in par- 
liamentary fashion. If so, oh, 
wouldn't we just give anything to 
read the minutes of all these meet- 
ings? We simply can’t imagine the 
purpose of this group, but in pass- 
ing by, we may often hear the well- 
known name of some person we have 
heard of or know already. We will 
not testify to what is being said 
however. The thing to do is to chance 
by some time when the only too t 
miliar name of the passerby is being I 

discussed. 

—Marie Stewart, '29. 



NIGHT AND HOME 

It is night now; we are. home 
What a terrible day in the city with 
shoppers here and there all eager for 
bargains and last minute Christmas 
gifts! How delightful to be at home 
where all is rest and quiet! The 
children are asleep in the midst of a 
great peace and calm. The town, too, 
sleeps under the starlight. The 

streets are darkened, save for a few 
lights in some of the windows. Prob- 
ably some poor soul is sick. Thu old 
town clock can be heard in the dis- 
tance sweetly tolling the hours of the 
night for the poor unfortunate ones 
who happen to be awake. As I think 
of the sweetness and restfulness of 
it, I pass to my room with head bowed, 
and feel as though a hushed blessing 
were upon it. 

—Lucille Lehmer, ’29. 



ST. LOUIS CATHEDRAL 

From a car running in any direc- 
tion in the city of St. Louis, and pass- 
ing within a block of the central part, 
there suddenly rises upon the view, 
like a tall mound covered with green 
verdure, an immense green dome that 
towers into the sky. This massive 
dome dominates the western horizon, 
and is a monument in itself, although 
it is only a part of a magnificent 
building. 

This majestic building occupies a 
central position surrounded by four 
beautiful avenues. In front is Lin- 
dell Boulevard with its rows of stately 
houses. Only the whir of automobiles, 
the distant hum of cars at the back 
break the silence around this en- 
chanted spot. The busy traffic of 
the city in the distance and only an 
occasional fire alarm disturb the still- 
ness. The quiet is even more impres- 
sive on Sundays when the streets are 
(Continued on page eighteen ) 
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CAMPUS CLEANINGS 








College life has again settled clown, 
having been lured away once more 
from vacationing by the promise of 
many oncoming activities. The win- 
ter “season" at Windmoor holds out 
to us just as varied a program of en- 
tertainments as a season in New 
York. There is luncheon at our little 
counter, which, with its pots of chili 
and steaming chocolate, reminds one 
of the soup kitchens they had during 
the war. Don’t you think so? But 
certainly the soldier boys missed 
something when they did not have 
any of our pies. Oh, yes, we have 
pies, too — simply wonderful pies! 

Luncheon is an everyday occur- 
rence, but what rejoicing there was 
when the “King of Kings" came to 
the Shubert during the week of De- 
cember 4. On Saturday morning, De- 
cember 10, a large group of the 
Faculty together with students from 
both high school and college attended 
a special performance. It was due to 
the kindness of Mrs. Henry Soden, 
who planned and arranged all the de- 
tails, that the Catholic schools were 
able to attend. And yet another 
mov ie — the Faculty and resident 
students enjoyed “My Hindu Friend 
From India” in the St. Teresa Audi- 
torium, December 13, just because 
Father Maurice Coates and Mr. Eu- 
gene Flynn were so thoughtful. 

A new field for interest was opened 
in the high school by the announce- 
ment that we had joined the Missouri 
High School Debating League. It was 
our first attempt at debate, our only 
former experience in this line being 
our participation in the National Ora- 
torical Contest in the past two years. 
The greatest enthusiasm was evi- 
denced and the students entered into 
it with energy. Miss Mary Edith Mc- 
Gee, Miss Rosemary Till, and Miss 



Dorothy Dye of the Senior Class, 
were chosen as our Debaters. At 
eight o’clock on Monday evening, De- 
cember 12, in the Redemptorist Audi- 
torium, Miss Till and Miss McGee 
took the negative side aginst the 
Academy of De La Salle on the sub- 
ject, “Shall There Be a Department 
of Education with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet?” The girls did 
remarkably well, but the boys from 
De La Salle proved stronger. But 
losing did not discourage us for on 
the afternoon of December 19 in the 
St. Teresa Auditorium, we won the 
affirmative side of the question 
against Lees Summit High School. 
Miss Dye and Miss McGee were the 
speakers in the second debate. In 
our last debate on January 9, at the 
Redemptorist Auditorium, in which 
Miss Till and Miss McGee again took 
the negative, the debaters from Inde- 
pendence High School were judged 
superior. But it has been said that 
the strong rebuttals of Miss McGee 
and Miss Till should have won for 
them the debate. We hope this suc- 
cessful launching into a new field 
will be the initiative for more par- 
ticipations. 

What is the date? Surely you can 
guess — there is a holiday festivity i» 
the crisp air. Everyone is going 
somewhere and looking very gay 
about it all. In short, the holiday 
spirit is abroad! And who can resist 
it? Certainly not Windmoor! There 
are good-bys — happy ones — and then 



Again the old routine, but oh, how 
different now. There are gay chat- 
terings in the locker room and sub- 
dued whispers in the halls. Surprised 
at the “subdued”? You see Santa 



Claus brought us a very nice present 
in the disguise of signs 

Really it is wonderful what a holi- 
day and a New Year’s resolution can 
do to one. Students are actually seen 
carrying books and smiling about it. 
And there is a rumor about that many 
are remaining after school. But 
there, don’t be anxious, ’tis only a 
false alarm— practice has begun for 
My Maid on the Bamboo Screen” 
under the able direction of Sister 
Agnes Blanche. Youth is terribly 
flighty, so we have turned our atten- 
tion to this charming operetta. Try- 
outs have been made and the cast 
chosen. Here’s hoping it will be a^ 
successful as “Jephtha’s Daughter.” 
You just know it will. 

Has anyone ever guessed that we 
had a full-fledged author in our 
midst? Word has been received from 
the Catholic Woman’s Magazine that 
the short story, A Midsummer Adven- 
ture, written by our very own Louise 
Walsh, is being considered as worthy 
of a prize. Hurrah for Louise, and 
we do hope it is first prize! 

We just must broadcast the news! 
We have some new bulletin boards. 
Of course, we have always had them, 
but these new ones are much superior. 
There is a special one in No. 5 for 
l he College Department which is very 
helpful to all college students. Be- 
sides a new one for general news 
(also used as a parking place for lost 
gloves) there is a Spiritual board. 
Here one obtains all the information 
about spiritual affairs going on in 
school, as well as outside — with a hint 
now and then about Father Lord and 
his wonderful work. 

Of late there has arisen a marked 
affection for school books. No need 
to tell the reason — on January 25 
examinations began. Also there 
seems to be a fad for little blue books 
— it is just another sign of exams, 
for they are examination note books. 

Another rumor afloat. There is to 
be a College Assembly Hour from 
one-thirty to two o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoons. 



The College Association 



Our first Assembly was held on 
February 1. We used the occasion 
to organize the Student Council. The 
following officers were elected: Miss 
Louise Walsh, presdient; Miss Marie 
Stewart, secretary; and Miss Lucia 
Berger, treasurer. This will be the 
first time that Student Government 
will have been installed in Windmoor, 
and college students are quite elated 
over the fact that they are to have 
such an organization. 

— Mary Elizabeth Stokes, '29. 
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THE TURNING OF THE 
ROAD 



When the road has ceased its turning 
And with folly I am through, 

And my heart keeps on a’ yearning. 
Then I’m coming back to you. 

Over the old, familiar road I’ll roam 
And roam with eager heart, 

For it means a-coming home — 

And we’ve grown so far apart. 

I wonder if you’ll know me 
When I have reached the gate; 

1 wonder if you'll welcmoe me, 

Or — can I be too late. 

I shan’t wait for the turning of the 
road 

For I might be too late! 

But my heart will drop an awful load 
When I find you’ve cared to wait. 

So the road has reached its turning, 
And with folly I am through; 

I can cease my heart’s deep yearning 
For I’m coming back to you. 

— Ann Katherine Low, ’28. 



Prose of Today 

“Is such prose as that of Emerson, 
Poe, and Newman impossible any 
more?” Walter Prichard Eaton asks 
rather anxiously in his “Confession 
in Prose.” Surely, it is not. The 
heritage of the English language is 
still ours, but we simply fail to use 
it — fail to let ourselves go. We seem 
tortured with self-consciousness, and 
in trying to submit to public demand 
turn our backs on literature and style. 
The present ideal of style seems to 
consist of a series of staccato yips. 
Rhythm and beauty of style can 
hardly be achieved by staccato yips. 
The modern writer in his serious at- 
tempts to be rhetorically effective re- 
minds one of that enthusiastic Ger- 
man tymponist who wrote an entire 
symphonic poem for kettle drums. 

The present generation is in the 
grasp of realism, and realism but im- 
perfectly understood. Just as our 
plays seek to reproduce a “solid” 
room, so our novels are reproductions 
of patiently accumulated details, set 
forth in impatiently assembled sen- 
tences. But all this does not consti- 
tute realism, because its effect is not 
of necessity the creation of illusion, 
however truthful the artist’s purpose. 
If we do not re-live the story, of 
what avail are the realistic details of 
a novel? Surely the answer is plain, 
and therefore, any literary devices 
which heighten the mood for us are 
perfectly justifiable weapons of the 
realist, even as they are of the ro- 
manticist. 

An example might be taken from 
a most unlikely source, from the plays 
of George Bernard Shaw. One thinks 
of Mr. Shaw with a stiletto rather 
than with a style. His prefaces have 



been too disputative, his plays too 
epigramatic for the cultivation of 
prose with rhythm. Yet a crisp ac- 
curacy of conversational cadence can 
always be associated with his prose. 
His ear never betrays him into sloven- 
liness, and when the occasion comes 
his style can meet it. Because Mr. 
Shaw is seldom emotional, his crisp 
accuracy of speech is most often the 
fitting garment for his thought. And 
yet, when his emotions are stirred in 
John Bull’s Other Island , and Larry 
Lcy,e breaks out into an impassioned 
speech describing Ireland, the effect 
is startling. 

Most young people prefer Main 
Street or any other novel that hap 
pens to be in vogue. Having read a 
number of these, one notices their lack 
of gaiety. Why the modern realist 
should believe that to be real he mus 1 
be joyless — in the United States, at 
least— is perhaps because he feels the 
public need of protest against the 
optimistic sentimentalism of the 
Harold Bell Wrights and Gene Strat- 
ton Porters. However it would be a 
serious mistake to assume that 
neither Mr. Wright nor Mrs. Porter 
had no value, because they answer the 
demand of a certain class, to be taken 
into a sort of Fairyland which is 
framed in reality. 

Yet there are a few novels that 
contain that delightful kind of Ameri- 
can humor which exists without exag- 
geration. Still fewer are joyous with- 
out self-consciousness; but for real 
joyousness and charm and gaiety, 
united to the knowledge of the pschol- 
ogy of the American youth, none so 
w has equalled Booth Tarkington’s 
Penrod, or even better, Seventeen. 
Nobody yet has done anything so de- 
lightful, so mirth provoking, so pa- 
thetic as Seventeen. Here we find 
no problems, no soul searing trage- 
dies, no devastating dilemmas, noth- 
ing Lul agreeable, well mannered fic- 
tion, edged with humor, informed with 
accurate observation of the young of 
the American species. And again in 
his twenty-ninth and latest novel, 
Claire Ambler, we find an apprecia- 
tive analysis of the “peach bloom 
age” of the American flapper. How- 
ever, this book is not to the American 
flapper what Seventeen is to her 
masculine counterpart. 

As long as the youth of the. Middle 
West exists, Booth Tarkington may 
go on writing novels with ever-in- 
creasing zest. Although they are 
truly American, his types belong per- 
sonally to the West. In Penrod the 
consciousness of the class distinction 
of the East would have aroused a 
great difference and though he might 
have been amusing — he would not 
have been amusing in the same way. 
And this is one of the fine qualities 
of Mr. Tarkington’s imaginative 
synthesis. It is in his ability to re- 
produce the essence of American 
youth that he excels. He is individual 
and of his own soul; he knows that 
it is unnecessary to exaggerate or 
even invent; he has only to perceive 



with those rare gifts of perception 
which he possesses. There is one kind 
of modern book that really is a men- 
ace and should be destroyed — that is 
the pseudo-scientific book. Mr. Ches- 
terton adroitly declares, “I will do it, 
as George Washington said, with my 
little hatchet, though it might take 
a long time to do it properly.” These 
books set about to prove certain 
scientific conclusions — and end with 
actually no scientific arguments at 
all. They simply affirm all the no- 
tions that happen to be fashionable 
in intellectual clubs, and call them 
conclusions of research. 

For instance, the book Sexual 
Ethics, by Professor Forel which is 
introduced to the public by Dr. 
Salechy, a Swiss scientist. Science 
says that man has no conscience, and 
that man and woman must have the 
same political powers according to 
Professor Forel. He then goes to 
prove that man has no conscience, 
because (1) some men are quite mad 
and therefore not conscientious; (2) 
some men are more conscientious 
than others and (.3) conscientious 
men in different countries and quite 
different circumstances often do very 
different things. We finally come to 
the point where Professor Forel de- 
clared Christians encourage wine as 
something which will benefit men 
while teetollers discourage wine as 
something that will destroy men. 
Their conscientious conclusions are 
different, but their consciences are 
the same. And so on — Mr. Chester- 
ton ends by remarking, “I cannot 
imagine how it was that he (Profes- 
sor Forel) forgot to mention that 
France and England cannot have the 
same moral sense, because Frenchmen 
drive cabs on the right side of the 
road and Englishmen on the left.” 

— Virginia Kable, ’29. 



TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

Have you ever had this happening? 

It is a common one I know; 

To come to school at ten of nine 
With your lessons not just so? 

Now English Class demands a theme 
That hasn’t been started yet; 

And what about Geometry, 

And the theorems you have to get? 

And there is that French and Science 
With written papers four; 

And what about that Cicero, 

With Latin notes galore? 

And so you spend the live long day 
Just hoping more and more, 

For better luck in your next class 
Than you had in the one before. 

And when you leave the school at 
three, 

You have but one thought then — 
Not to let it, even onfce, 

Pile up on you again. 

—Elizabeth Barber, ’28. 
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BASKETBALL 

Now that the warm, sunny days of 
fall have passed, all the athletic in- 
terest at Windmoor is turning to bas- 
ket ball. Both the volley ball and 
hockey teams had a very successful 
season, and those that watched as 
well as those who played were sorry 
to see the winter come. 

But who could feel sad when the 
players on the school teams have been 
announced. On the first team Mar- 
ion Snow, the captain, and Virginia 
Rice will play forwards. Dorothy 
Dye and Berenice Allen will be cen- 
ters, and Mary Edith McGee and Al- 
ma Nash, guards. On the second 
team the forwards will be Mary Vir- 
ginia Downey and Zona Mae Downs; 
center, Bernice Ake; and the guards, 
Mary McCallum and Marguerite Fet- 
ters. Everyone is hoping for a most 
successful season of basket ball. 

Of great interest to all have been 
the inter-class games. The Fresh- 
men and Sophomores met December 
twelfth, and the score was 11 to 4 
in favor of the Freshmen. On De- 
cember seventeenth, the Seniors 
triumphed over the Juniors with a 
score 13 to 6. The Seniors and Fresh- 
men met January eleventh, the Sen- 
iors winning 17 to 10. And on Jan- 
uary 18, the Seniors won the school 
pennant. 



Windmoor vs. Redemptorist 

Our first basket ball game, Friday, 
January 27, was with Redemptorist 
High School. The score, 1G to 15 in 
favor of Windmoor, shows how very 
close the game was. The last few 
moments of the play were very excit- 



ing, and our winning point was large- 
ly due to the splendid play of “Jimmy” 
luce. 



WINDMOOR VS. SION 

Windmoor will play Sion, February 
3, on our own court. The return 
game with Sion will be February 17. 



Some of the most ambitious Seniors 
and Juniors are working hard toward 
points for State Letters. We know 
you will succeed. 



And when those warm days which 
melt every bit of snow have come, 
Miss King has planned some delight- 
ful hikes — we are sure they will at 
tract the attention of every student 
at Windmoor. 

— Dorothy Hackett, ’29. 



AFTER THE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS 

On January the Fourth, the bell 
rang at 9 A. M. as usual. No re- 
sponse. The bell rang again, perhaps 
a little louder. The clicking of high 
heels could be heard lingering on the 
stairs, with merry voices evidently 
not noticing the “Quiet Signs” in the 
halls. Roll call was partially made 
up of Absents and Tardies; smart 
sport dresses reigned over the less 
popular uniforms, while yawns and 
feigned airs of disinterest prevailed 
among the few students assembled in 
the St. Teresa study hall. The chat- 
tering of attention-demanding stu- 
dents (or so-called students) was 
constantly checked but, nevertheless, 



it continued with the usual vim and 
interest of all included. Books were 
continually dropped and the contents 
of compacts were continually applied 
to the rather chapped school girl com- 
plexions. Disorder was unusually evi- 
dent; the cause was plain. It was 
the first day of school after the 
Christmas holidays. The reason for 
the cause is not a remote one; per- 
haps an entirely too good time was 
experienced by all those involved in 
the disorder. “Well, it won’t be long 
until Easter,” was the unanimous sug- 
gestion from all those who felt the 
call to be helpful. 

— Betty Shirk, '30. 



THE IDEAL CLASS 

A class waited fifteen minutes for 
its instructor and then dispersed. The 
next day the instructor claimed to 
have been in the class because he had 
left his hat on the desk. Upon his 
entrance the following day, he was 
greeted with rows of chairs occupied 
only by hats. We hope this type of 
class becomes general. 



IT AIN’T GONNA RAIN NO 
MORE 

“I was in Florida all winter and it 
didn’t rain one day!” 

“And what day was that?” 
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ALUMNAE FLICKERINGS 



YE EDITOR APPEALS 

I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to urge every member of the 
Alumnae to contribute to the two 
pages in The Gleam which the editor- 
in-chief has so kindly allotted to us. 
At times the Alumnae editor is at 
dire loss for material which she 
thinks will be of interest to the Alum- 
nae readers. 

It is supposed that the Alumnae 
would like most to learn about their 
old classmates and what they are do- 
ing, as well as the various activities 
of the Association. Therefore, when 
you are occasionally called upon, b - - 
good enough to give of your time and 
information. Do not think because 
several or even ten or fifteen years 
have elapsed since you last “com- 
posed’’ that the art is a lost one. You 
will be surprised and gratified to 
find how quickly and easily it will 
all come back, and how much real, 
schoolgirl enjoyment it will afford 
you. 

All contributions may be addressed 
to Miss Catherine Muehlsehuster, 41 
West Fifty-second Street. 

A year’s subscription to our worthy 
paper only costs one dollar. We ap- 
peal to the feminine sense of a bar- 
gain and guarantee five dollars worth 
of pleasure. Where could you get 
more? 



The State Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae which was held in St. Louis, Mo., 
in November had as its purpose the 
promotion of various aims toward the 
establishment of recognition in the 
field of education. Kansas City was 
represented by three delegates and 
the work done by the Kansas City 
Circle received much commendation 
by the group meeting in St. Louis. 

The hospitality and friendliness 
exhibited by the St. Louis Circle was 
one of the main features of the con- 
vention. The business meetings were 
carried on with interest and alacrity 
so as to merit the approbation of all 
who attended. 

Definite means of extending the 
Braille Work, which includes compos- 
ing of raised printed type for the 
blind and teaching the reading of 
Braille printing to the sightless ones, 
have been taken up by St. ouis Cir- 
cle. The establishment of a Sight 
Conservation Class, wherein Children 
of Defective sight are given special 
attention, is one method of aiding in 
Braille Work. A class of this kind 
has been started in St. Louis, and the 
result has been most favorable. One 



little girl whose eyesight hindered the 
scholarly progress she could have 
made was aided to pass three grades 
by the help given her in this particu- 
lar class. 

One of the most important works 
of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae is to establish a 
scholarship fund for the teaching 
Sisters of our Schools. It is of the 
most ultimate importance that the 
scholastic standing of our Sisters be 
uphe.d, and, as we are all acquainted 
with the fact that the Sisters receive 
no salary, it is only fitting that we 
gi aduates of their years of sacrifice 
give in a material way toward main- 
taining the high standard of our 
teachers. New subjects are entered 
in the curriculum with which our 
teachers must be acquainted, and it is 
by donating toward this Scholarship 
Fund that we enable them to keep 
abreast of the teaching requirements. 

Then there is the Memorial to the 
Blessed Mother in the form of a 
Shrine in Washington, D. C. The 
privilege of raising the money for 
this shrine has been given to the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae if we can raise the amount 
necessary to finance it. Who, if not 
the Children of Mary, should contri- 
bute to a monument in her honor? 
We, who have been endowed with the 
privilege of a Catholic education, have 
many responsibilities, and one of the 
most important is to create devotion 
to our Mother Immaculate. 

Kansas City has done very well in 
all departments sponsored by the I, 
F. C. A., and our records of the wel- 
fare work done in connection with 
the Children’s Bureau is a living ex- 
ample of what our girls are doing. 

Along other lines, St. Teresa has 
a Literary Department, which func- 
tions, not only actively, but well. So- 
cial events, from time to time, stim 
late the interest and companionship of 
the girls who have been linked by 
the common bond of being school- 
mates. 

These topics and minor ones dis- 
cussed at State Meetings provide us 
the opportunity of profiting by the 
tested experience of other Alumnae 
Associations, and are as beneficial to 
our organization as a personal call is 
to friends. 



REMININSCENCES 

Mrs. Edward C. Hauber, TO, very 
graciously agreed to play reporter 
and find out for all of us what had 
become of the members of the 1900 
and 1910 classes. Here are a few of 
the interesting bits she found. 



Salome Shaw, ’09, is now Sister 
Mary George, a kindergarten teacher 
in Mobile, Alabama. If the students 
of that time remember, Sister loved 
particularly to be with the little ones. 
She accomplished much in oil, water 
colors, and china painting. May we 
all attain our heart’s desire as nearly 
as she has. 

Margaret Scanlon, '09, is now Mrs. 
N. Scurry. Five years ago someone 
recalled what an excellent English 
scholar Mrs. Scurry was. Imme- 
diately she was elected recording 
secretary of the Alumnae Association 
and has been retained ever since. 

Lucy Reed, ’09, whom we shall al- 
ways associate with singing, has had 
a very interesting and varied life. 
After leaving St. Teresa, she attended 
Northwestern University where she 
met Dr. H. August whom she subse- 
quently married. Mrs. August is now 
living in Superior, Wisconsin, and is 
an accomplished singer. 

Ruth Harrison, ’09, and excellent 
Latin are almost synonymous. She 
is now Mrs. O. O. Beattie and resides 
in Wichita, Kansas, and is about to 
aid another generation through the 
difficulties of Latin verbs. 

Mary Mullin, ’09, who received her 
first instruction in chemistry at St. 
Teresa’s, has since gained an enviable 
position as a chemist. 

Dora Florian, '09, is now Mrs. 
Thomas Swanson, an efficient home- 
maker and mother. 

Ruth Nadine, ’09, is still occasion- 
ally seen on Homecoming Day. 

. Mie class of 1910 has the distinc- 
tion of being the last class in the 
old St. Teresa school and the first 
graduated in the new. They were 
also the largest class St. Teresa had 
had. They numbered ten. 

Florence Holiday, TO, now Sister 
Mary Ida, is at present teaching in 
San Francisco. 

Esther McGowan, TO, was married 
one year after her graduation to Mr. 
Charles Meilert of St. Louis. Those 
who were associated with her recall 
her gentleness and fineness of nature. 
Unfortunately several yeai’s ago Mrs. 
Charles Meilert died. At present her 
son, Charles, is in his third year at 
Rockhurst. 

Ana Quinn, TO, Mrs. Houston 
Saunders, has not yet forgotten Sis- 
ter Dolerine's “whys.” Mrs. Saun- 
ders is an active member of the Alum- 
nae and is much interested in her 
children, Eugene and Elizabeth Ann. 

Katherine Quinn, TO, now Mrs. 
George Noonan, has always been a 
pillar of the Alumnae. She has held 
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treasurer, and has often been sent as 
our representative to various conven- 
tions. 

Katherine Scanlon, ’10, will be re- 
membered for her envied ability in 

math. She is Mrs. Harry Warner 
now. 

Lucy Hamilton, ’10, our southern 
Kiri, has recently entered the busi- 
ness world. We recall how we used 
to make Lucy count up to ten and 
back again just to hear her delight- 
ful southern accent. 

Catherine Mullin, ’10, has followed 
in her sister’s footsteps and is also a 
chemist of repute. 

Esther Farley, '10, has become 
Mrs. Roy Schorman and lives in 
Dodge City, Kansas. 

Cassa Rammel, ’10, of Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, will never be forgotten 
for the vocal solos she would render 
after lights went out. We are no" 
sure, but we rather suspect that her 
family are still subject to them. 

Christianna Zinn, ’10, the Mrs. Ed 
ward C. Hauber who has compiled all 
the above notes, writes that although 
German was her favorite study, Do- 
mestic Science has come to take its 
place. Mrs. Hauber is an active mem- 
ber of the Alumnae and the kind of 
person for which the Alumnae editor 
is thankful. 



ST. TERESA ALUMNAE 
HONORED 

Mrs. George Noonan was appointed 
state chairman of the department of 
Literature, Missouri Chapter, Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae, by the governor, Mrs. A. B. Har- 
rington. 

Kansas City is fortunate in having 
this office, and St. Teresa honored 
by the choice. The main purpose of 
this department is to uphold the stan- 
dard of literature and encourage the 
reading of clean, wholesome books. 



ALUMNAE BOOK-LUNCHEON 

A year ago witnessed the begin- 
ning of the Alumnae Literary Com- 
mittee of which Helen Stewart is 
chairman and Dorothy Murphy, vice- 
chairman. The committee is endeav- 
oring by a series of book luncheons 
to gather together as many as pos- 
sible of the Alumnae once a month 
and review what is commonly known 
as the month’s best sellers. 

At the last luncheon Miss Stewart 
was . fortunate enough to secure the 
sei vice of Mrs. Duvall, who is very 
well known as an interesting reviewer 
of books. 

On February fourth at the Hotel 
President, another luncheon will lie 
given, at which members of the 
Alumnae will speak. The committee 
appreciates any co-operation on the 
part of the Alumnae at these lunch- 



nae, Miss Stewart and Miss Murphy 
would like to see as many members as 
possible attend. Also, any member 
or guest of the student body who 
wishes to come is most welcome. 

— Dorothy Murphy, ’20. 

A WINDMOOR HIKE 

(A word to those present students 
who may need encouragement. This 

story was written two years ago it 

now finds itself upon the “Alumnae 
Page." If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed — -. I also hope the Class of '28 
will find it enjoyable.) 

Sheila sat at the study hall win- 
dow, and gazed at the sunlit campus. 
Mercy, it was hot! Why in the 
world didn’t something happen once 
in a while? Practicing for “Jepthah’s 
Daughter” and studying for final 
exams. How exciting! 

“Gir’rls, Miss Canny has chosen 
next Thursday as the date for our 
hike. We’re going to the Armour 
Hill’s play ground. I think every 
one should go. It will be very nice,” 
Billy Bellport’s voice rang out in the 
midst of Sheila’s reverie. 

“Well, girls, I’m going on that hike. 
Something exciting will happen — 
maybe.” 

“Don’t be sill,” Kay Riley was being 
pessimistic. 

Thursday came and two o’clock 
found the Windmoor girls leaving the 
well-known west entrance on their 
much-talked-of hike. 

“Well, do you still think something 
will happen, Sheila?” fell dryly from 
the lips of Dorothy Buzby. 

“Well, if you don’t quit talking 
about ‘something’s going to happen,’ 
something will happen. Leave it to 
me.” This of course, from Virginia 
Kable, being flavored, no doubt, with 
the right tinge of disgust. 

“Well, I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. What’s going to hap- 
pen?” Liz really wanted to know. 

To the play ground and back! 
Everybody was somewhat tired, but 
still that good old spirit of “all the 
fun we can have” prevailed. Nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened, 
however. 

Suddenly without a word of warn- 
mg, Sheila was sitting in the middle 
ot the road, groaning about her ankle. 

It soon became apparent that some- 
thing had to be done. 

“Hello, I know you walk when 
you re on a hike, but can I relieve 
any of the footsore?” A good-looking 
car with a good-looking driver had 
stopped at the roadside. The boy was 
a sort of all round acquaintance of 
Windmoor girls, but Sheila had never 
seen him before. Since there was 
only one footsore, though there were 
many weary, Sheila was the one who 
rode home. Needless to say it was 
the beginning of— shall I say “end”? 

A few days later. 

“Ah-ha, didn’t I tell you something 
would happen? ‘Something’ isn’t 
quite the word. Oh-h-h, honey.” 
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was .., af r? id of that,” quoth 

,e‘da, while Mary Ryan laughed as 
only Mary Ryan can. 

— M. M. S. 

PERSONALS 

Mr and Mrs. Herman Hodes 
(Katherine Rose Dierks, ’23-'25) an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter whom 
they have named Katherine Rose- 
mary. 

Miss Katherine Helm, ’24, spent the 
Christmas holidays with her parents 
Mr and Mrs. William F. Helm. Miss 
Helm is a student at St. Marv-of-the- 
Woods. 

Miss Adah Maurine Downev ’27 
has returned to K. U. after a two 
weeks visit with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. F. Downey. 

.J!! 1 ' 1 , a ' ld Mrs. Alfred Straufuss 
(Elizabeth Burnett, ’21) announce the 
oirth of a daughter whom they have 
named Rosemary. 

Miss Katherine Lynch, ’24, spent 
the Christmas vacation with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Lynch. 
This is Miss Lynch’s last year at 

Miss Veronica Allgaier, ’24, was 
home for the Christmas holidays. 
Miss Allgaier will complete her four- 
year course at K. U. this spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Geisel, Jr. 
(Dorothy Helm, ’10) spent the Christ- 
mas holidays in Kansas City. They 
are now residents of Salina,' Kansas. 

Miss Billie Bellport, ’27, of Los 
Angeles, California, paid us a hur- 
ried visit during Christmas and New 
Year’s. 

Mary Killiger, '27, visited her par- 
ents during the Christmas vacation. 
Miss Killiger is a senior at K. U. 

A second son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Pendergast (Florence 
Ross) this last December. 

Miss Genevieve Cunningham has 
lately accepted a very good position 
in California. 



“IMAGINATION” 

I d like to be a shaft of lightning, 
Piercing the midnight sky; 

I’d like to be a whirlwind breeze, 
Tossing the leaves so high. 

I wouldn’t mind being a cowboy, 
Riding, the hills I’d roam; 

Or I’d like to be a little bird, 
Planning my nest of a home! 

Or if I were a schooner, 

Over the seas I’d sail; 

Or. if I were a sailor, 

The foreign ports I’d hail! 

Maybe — were I a giant 
I’d see for miles and miles; 

Perhaps I’d be a circus clown, 

And coax the hovering smiles! 

But of all the things I'd like to be 
The fact is — I remain 

An everyday human-being, 

And my life goes on the same! 

— Ann Katherine Low, '28. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 



The harmonious development of the 
world depends upon the education of 
the individual. The intelligent and 
moral character of the group depends 
on the intelligent and moral character 
of the individual. 

Many definitions of the word edu- 
cation have been given, but under 
them all is the idea that it denotes an 
attempt on the part of the adult mem- 
ber of human society to shape the de- 
velopment of the coming generation 
in accordance with its own ideals of 
life. In the broadest sense education 
includes all of those experieces by 
which intelligence is developed, 
kwowledge acquired and character 
tormed. In a narrower sense, it is 
the work done by certain agencies and 
institutions, the home and the school, 
for the purpose of training immature 
minds. 

The work of education begins nor- 
mally in the home; but it is for obvi- 
ous reasons continued in institutions 
where other teachers stand in the 
place of the parents. Since the 
school is so largely responsible for 
the intellectual and moral formation 
of those who will later, as members 
of society, be useful or harmful, there 
is needed some higher direction than 
that of the individual teacher, in or- 
der that the purpose of education may 
be realized. 

The conviction that the duty of so- 
ciety in the education of its members 
does not cease with the completion of 
a school or college course has gained 
ground during the last decade. Be- 
cause of this, widespread efforts to 
educate the adult have been made 
with varying results, although on the 
whole the progress has been satisfac- 
tory. 

In 1891, New York state appro- 
priated ten thousand dollars for adult 
education. Similar work was begun 
in Chicago in 1892, but was aban- 
doned when the University of Chi 
cago incorporated this work as part 
of its activities. 

One striking difference between 
modern education and that of the 
past lies in the emphasis that is now 
being given to the “social” or “group” 
phases of school life. It was not so 
very long ago that all of the teaching- 
in the lower schools was individual 
teaching; that is, although children 
were brought together and placed un- 
der the instruction of a teacher, the 
children did not participate as a 
group in the school exercises. The 
teacher called the pupils to him one 
at a time, “heard” their lesson and 
sent them back to their seats for inde- 
pendent work. The method of class 
instruction was an important forward 
step, although it had certain disad- 
vantages, On the whole, however, 
group instruction has brought into 
school work a very important social- 



izing influence. Children work to- 
gether, learning from one another, 
competing with one another. It is 
the aim of modern education to make 
not only the school studies but also 
the school life of the pupils an impor- 
tant educative force. The school is 
to be looked upon as a minature com- 
munity and the problem of this com- 
munity are to be regarded as matters 
of deep concern to the pupils them- 
selves. 

A social education will check th< 
individualism which heretofore has 
been a menace to our civilization and 
show the importance of interdepend- 
ence of society. It will set before the 
student the aim to serve mankind and 
not the aim of individual success. 

Naomi Smith, ’28 



DISCRIPTIVE SKETCHES 

(Continued from page twelve) 

thronged with people coming and go- 
ing to the hourly services. The 
throng passes out of the many doors 
like the crowds coming from a thea- 
ter, yet stillness reigns supreme. 

Viewing this stone edifice from 
Lindcll Boulevard, the effect of its 
splendor and magnificence makes a 
deep and lasting impression upon the 
mind. Like a vision of light it 
flashes upon the eye. Its towers and 
domes, the height of its walls of 
white stone, which glisten in the sun- 
light and change in the shadow, its 
beautiful rose windows, like the eyes 
of the cathedral, produce a feeling of 
awe and delight. The sight of this 
massive grandeur, this awesome bulk, 
this inspiring climb to giddy heights 
above, is like a beautiful architec- 
tural dream come true. 

After the eye views the domes 
which are covered with green tile, it 
is attracted by the sentinel-like towers 
that flank the building at each corner 
of the front. The graceful lines of 
these twin towers hold the artistic 
eye spell-bound. Yet the exterior 
gives no adequate idea of what its 
beauty will be when completed, when 
the capitals of the columns and all 
spaces capable of carving will be 
ornamented. 

The exterior gives the key to the 
building’s style, which is Byzantine, 
not the Byzantine of Santa Sophia in 
Constantinople, nor of St. Mark’s in 
Venice, but the developed Byzantine 
style. Since the St. Louis Cathedral is 
Byzantine, its domes are naturally its 
most striking features and that which 
remains impressed upon the memory 
long after the vision of beauty has 
passed away. 

— S. S., ’30. 



CICERO’S COMPLAINTS 

You might have a hard time, but 
your life doesn’t compare with the one 
I lead. Why it was only yesterday 
that someone had the nerve to tear 



out one of my pages, simply because 
they didn’t cherish the idea of carry- 
ing home a whole book when they 
were only required to study one para- 
graph. I wonder if my owner takes 
care of her complexion as she takes 
care of mine. She doesn’t think a 
thing of writing all over me, and I 
can truthfully say that I've been auto- 
graphed by every girl in the school. 
Then, too, she seems to get a real en- 
joyment out of touching up the busts 
of Cicero and Pompey, — glasses on 
Cicero; ear-rings on Pompey. You 
know when I first came from the book 
store, I was decked in a pretty green 
and gold dress; but staying all night 
in the street car shelter-house doesn’t 
help one’s clothes very much, espec- 
ially when it’s snowing. That’s the 
cause of my cover being the dirty 
color it is. And you may be assured 
thnt I am more delighted than the pu- 
pils themselves when the teacher says, 
"You will have no home-work to- 
night.” Then I know I can look for- 
ward to a good sleep on the desk 
shelf. I’ve played my part in school 
life for three years now, and I am 
looking forward to the close of it. 
Then as a payment for all my trials 
and ordeals I would like to be put on 
the highest shelf in the southeast cor- 
ner of the library so that I could be 
near my own. You know I have al- 
ways claimed relationship with Ho- 
mer, and there is where I want to rest. 
—Elizabeth Ann Barber, H. S., '28 



EXCHANGES 

The Font, the very interesting 
paper which is published by the stu- 
dents at Fontbonne College of Saint 
Louis, is an ever welcome visitors at 
Saint Teresa’s. 

The Rockhurst College students de- 
serve much praise for their bi- 
monthly publication. They are justly 
proud of their Sentinel. 

We are always glad to see the St. 
Mary’s Dial arrive. This magazine 
contains many very clever articles. 

Another very interesting book is 
the Ariston which comes to us from 
St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Other papers which we read with 
great pleasure are: 

The Outburst, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas Catholic High. 

The Holy Cross Purple, Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

The Olivia, Immaculate Conception 
Academy. 

The H. C. C. Journal, Hays 
Catholic College, Hays, Kansas. 

The Rambler, St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas. 

The Purple and Gold, St. Joseph 
Junior College, Ottumwa, low: . 

The Trail Blazer, Vincennes Uni- 
versity, Vincennes, Indiana. 

The Ursuline Tidings, Ursuline 
Academy, Paola, Kansas. 
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WANT ADS 

Wanted — A sorority pin, not to ex- 
ceed $1.50 as that is all that remains 
of the weekly allowance of Mary 
Edith McGee. 



Extra! — Wanted, an invention to 
keep students awake in Sociology 
classes. Apply to Lucia Berger. 



Stolen — Black and white Marmon, 
from vicinity of 58th and Paseo. 
Notify Frances Harrington between 
the hours of .3 a. m. and 6 a. m. 



Wanted — A basketball team good 
enough to substitute for the Senior 
College. Write Louise Walsh, cap- 
tain. 

Lost — French vocabulary, before 
exams. Finder please return to Mary 
Donnelly before finals in May. 



For Sale Cheap — 25 American His- 
tory books. Prospects please apply at 
trash basket of Windmoor. 



I HEARD THAT— 

Berger is interested in Chicago 
bonds. 

Dooley recites too often in her 
classes. 

Hausaman is treasurer of the Chi 
Mu’s— she has bills and “Bills.” 

Lowe is “Deering” everyone these 
days. 

Marqua likes the fellows. She 
“Wood.” 

Walsh likes “Porters” and she 
doesn’t mean servants either. 



HEARD IN A HISTORY 
CLASS 

“You don’t have to be crazy to like 
history, but it helps.” 



WHY PEOPLE GO CRAZY 

“Hello, where’s Ella?” 

“Elio who?” 

“Elevator.” 

“Is Boo there?” 

“Boo who?” 

“That's it.” 

“Will you send the driver over?” 
“What driver?” 

“The screw-driver.” 



WARS AND WARS 

“What state caused the most 
trouble during the Civil war?” 

“The marriage state.” 



AND 







OTHERWI 



WE THINK THAT— 

Ryan resembles Gloria Swanson. 

Harrington acts just like Nita 
Naldi. 

Kable is Clara Bow’s twin sister. 

Griffin could double for Marie 
Mosquini. 

Rice must be Norma Shearer in- 
cognito. 

Stewart could be highly paid as 
Zazu Pitts’ understudy. 

Fetters looks so much like Billie 
Dove. 

Weber is as “shieky” as Bebe Dan- 
iels. 

Hackett is an accomplished Pola 
Negri. 

Stokes, like Greta Garbo, is develop- 
ing vampish wiles. 

Lehmer and Constance Talmadge 
have a great deal in common. 

Rode resembles Marion Davies. 

Ingram must be related to Ethel 
Barrymore. 

Dolan will some day take Marion 
Talley’s place. 

Cramer is the only undiscovered 
member of the Gish family. 

Don’t i/nn ay ree ! 



POEM WITH AN END 



Mule in the barnyard feeling pretty 
slick, 

Boy with a pin on the end of a stick. 

Creeps up behind him, quiet as a 
mouse, 

Crepe on the door of the little boy’s 
house! 



OUCH!— 



“I can tell you something that will 
turn your head.” 

“What?’' 

“Your neck.” 



WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN— 



“Operator, I want Main 5000. No, 
not Harrison 4921 — Main 5000.” 
(Two seconds later) : “Here’s 

your party.” 

What does happen: 

“Operator, I have two hours to 
spare. Could you get me Main 5000?” 
(After an hour and ten minutes) : 
“Here’s your party.” 

(Man): “Ah, success!” (Falls 

dead.) 



TELESCOPIC EYESIGHT 



(Same History Teacher) : “Why 

should McClellan have known the 
exact number of Lee’s troops at Rich- 
mond?” 

Louise: “Because McClellan was 

within five miles of Richmond and 
could easily have seen — .” 



REALLY DEAD 



History Teacher: “How was Lin- 

coln killed?' 1 

Naomi: “He was shot and killed 

by an actor at a theater. Then he 
was taken into a house across the 
street where he died the next morn- 
ing.” 



EVOLUTION 

1900: “Look, there’s an automo- 

bile.” 

1925: “Look, there’s a horse.” 

1950: “Oh, look! There’s a pedes- 

trian.’’ 
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VALENTINES 

Largest Card Shop in Town 

BOPPART’S 

1226 Main 

lllllllllllllllinillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllll!llllll 



PITTSBURGH 

/^Products 

Glass-Paint-Varnish-Bmshes 



PITTSBURGH PLATE 
GLASS CO. 

E. D. Griffin, Local Mgr. 

5th and Wyandotte 
Victor 8350 Victor 8350 
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THE GLEAM 
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PHONE— GRAND 1234 

For 

Storage — Moving — Shipping 

GROVES 

STOREAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 

lllliilllllllllllllllllillllllllllllltllilllllllili!|il!lllllllllllliiilllllllllllllllllillllllllllllilliillllli!;iiillll(lllllll^ 



AB C Butter 

f #ure - Suieet- Clean- FresR 



| ALTMAN JEWELRY CO. 

| Diamonds, Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, § 
Silverware, Glass, Novelties 
Etc. 

Diamond and Platinum Work 
To order 



HEAT YOUR HOME 
WITH GAS 

The Cleanest, Most Convenient 
House Heating Fuel 



g Harrison 6222 



lOOOWalnut 1 
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KANSAS CITY GAS CO. 

I 910 Grand Avenue Victor 9700 
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Compliments of 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Hogan 




A City Service Company 



B 



Economical — Unfailing 
But above all it burns olive oil 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK STORE 

B. MULLER-THYME & CO. 

1325 Grand Ave. 



Compliments of 
A Friend 
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Compliments of 

E. A. SULLIVAN 
BROKER 

211-213 Produce Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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isas.City' 

En^ravin^ & 
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SAMUEL L. ROBINSON 
DRUG STORE 

Main Street at Thirty-fourth 
Phone Valentine 4627 



CRESTWOOI) TRANSFER 
Moving, Storage 



Trunks and Baggage Checked to and 
from Union Station 



“Where Quality Prevails” 

lllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli:illllll!IIIN«lllllllllll!lll 



m Hiland 4744-5 



5432-38 Troost 



McCARNEY FROCKS 

3221 Campbell St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 



g i 

REDDEN’S GARAGE 

75th and Penn. 

Telephone Jackson 0318 

| 



0 



uiziaTuictf 41 

Colorplate Co ji 

S'fiand Waln ut - K ansas Citr 
Victor 4707 
Halftones Color Plates 
Zinc Etchings . 



^ on time" servic 
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g Open Evenings 



Westport 5278 I 



MISS SARAH L. LORSON 

Scientific Beauty Culture 
Permanent Waving 

anninnniiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiimiimiuiuniiNiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiHuiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimtnniiiniiBiiinin g 75 ^ an( j Broadway Jackson 0198 
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I DO YOU KNOW WHAT MAKES 
REPUTATION COUNT 
at the 

SOUTH SIDE BANK 

39th and Main? 

Care — Courtesy — Convenience 
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Compliments 

of 

Class ’31 
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Forty-five years of continuous 
service without interruption 



Phone Victor 1283 



Work called for and delivered 



The LEE TradoMark printed on the 
label is your assurance that the package 
or can contains the highest quality food 
obtainable. 200 kinds to select from. 



Gujtie to 




SWqh 

Grade 

yoods , 



III II 111 
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W. L. BARRY FARM DAIRY 

A. Good Milk and Cream 
Tel. Hickman 380 
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GATEWAY 

SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 



1820 Main St. 



Kansas City, Mo 



CITY BANK 



Eighteenth and Grand Ave. 
Resources over 8 Million Dollars 



1 GREEN JEWELRY CO. 

| Manufacturing Jewelers 

Western Exchsn^e j Watch and Jewelry Repairing 
BANK Engraving 

1016 Walnut Street 
We make St. Teresa Pins 

900 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 1 

mini-. j mm 



Westland Studio 

Photographs at Moderate Prices 
E. J. Tierney, Prop. 



1120 Walnut Street 

Harrison 2789 



Fifth Floor 



SIDNEY C. WALKER 
President 

CHAS. G. HAAKE 
Secretary and Treasurer 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir. 

We solicit your business on our 
record. Come in and inspect our 
new bank quarters and Safe Deposit 
Vaults. 



Compliments of 

ZIEGLER & NESLAGE 

Produce 



Compliments of 
William F. Helm 
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BAKER-DA VIS PHARMACY 

51st and Brookside 
Prompt Delivery Service 
Valentine 5060 
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BAIRD & KLEE 

Prescription Druggists 

55th and Brookside — Hiland 0126 
59th and Main — Hiland 3910 



406 Walnut 



Victor 6946 



DR. J. A. HARPER 
DENTIST 



5506 Oak Street 



Crestwood 



Hiland 7040 
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THE H. H. SMITH STORAGE 
COMPANY 

General Merchandise, Storage — Pool 
Car Distributors — Auto Trucks 
Service 

1319-31 West 13th Street 
1214-16 West 9th Street 
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HARLEY D. HODKINS 

Groceries, Meats and Vegetables 
5703 Troost 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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An Invitation to the Students and Alumnae of St. Teresa 



To make the Sacred Heart better known and loved, we 
publish each month, “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart,” 
which is classed as most beautiful and popular of Catho- 
lic magazines. 312,000 subscribers receive pleasure each 
month from its exquisite art plates, its interesting stories 
and instructive reading matter. That you may appreciate 
its beauty and worth, we invite you to fill out and mail 
the form below and we will send you a sample copy, or 
arrange at once to enjoy the magazine each month for a 
year by enclosing a one dollar money order with your 
name and address and mail it to us. Do not send cash in 
registered letters, it is not safe to do so. By securing 5 
other subscriptions, it will entitle you to receive your own 
unregistered letters, it is not safe to do so. By securing 5 
subscriptions an attractive premium. These are listed in the advertising sec- 
tion of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart each month. 




CRESTWOOD GARAGE 

Hiland 4744-4745 
5432-34-36-38 Troost Avenue 



I Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 



515 E. Fordham Road, New York City 



= Name 



No. Street 

City State 
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WELLING’S PHARMACIES 

Bernard L. Welling 

No. 1 — 55th and Paseo, Hiland 2264 
No. 2 — 57th and Troost, Hiland 0498 
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WILLIAM E. BURNETT 

Wholesale and Retail Meats 




K. C. POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 



Italian Pottery Lamps with shades 
to match the base in design and color. 
These shades may be had in genuine 
sheep skin Japanese fiber crackle 
parchment and glazed parchment. 



Priced $6.75 up to $40.00 



Hotel and Restaurant Trade 
a Specialty 

541 Main St. Kansas City, Mo. | 
Phone Main 4167 

Inn 
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ST. TERESA COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 



KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 

RECOGNITION: 

Junior College — Member of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges accredited by the University of Missouri. 

High School — Member of the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges and accredited by the University of Missouri and 
the Catholic University of Washington, D. C. 





